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JOHN GROENFELDT, left, chairman, confers with Bradshaw 
Mintener, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and Dean Stidley of Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 


AFTER 


OBERLIN 
WHAT? 


To help in “charting the future of 


weekday church schools in America” 


Se 


MISS IRENE HENDERSON of the Federation of Churches of 
Rochester, N.Y., leads a discussion group composed of week- 


day directors and supervisors—one of thirteen work groups. © 


A REPORT of the FIRST NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION held at Oberlin College last June, is 
being prepared by Dr. Frank M. MeKibben 
for the Committee on Weekday Religious Educa- 


tion of the National Council of Churches. 


This report contains the findings of this im- 
portant and successful conference and will be 
available soon. Probable price, one dollar per 


copy. Send your order to 


P & D, National Council of Churches 
120 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 


A REPRINT of the article in the September, 
1956, National Council Outlook, “Released 


’ 


Time Plans Strong Program,” will be sent free 


on request. Address 


DEPARTMENT OF 
WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
National Council of Churches 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


The Cooperative Publication Association this 
year has published The Weekday Church School, 
by Erwin L. Shaver, Executive Director of Week- 
day Religious Education for the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Order this practical and 


authoritative book from 


YOUR DENOMINATIONAL BOOK STORE 
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Christmas greetings from the Journal staff 


@ IN THE SPIRIT of the Christmas celebration at Camp 
Minisink on August 24 and 25, described elsewhere in this 
issue, the members of the Journal staff bring to all 
Journal readers their wish for a blessed Christmas. What 
Christmas can mean to each of us depends upon what 
Christianity itself means to us. May the 1956 Christmas 


@ CLOSE to the heart of the whole work of the church 
and of Christian education is the calling of young people 
into church vocations. If the church does not have a 
sense of mission which impresses young people to the 
extent that some of them elect to enter various church 
vocations it is likely that the impression the church is 
making generally is weak. For a church cannot do a 
convincing job of education for Christian living if it does 
not have a sense of its mission in the world. It may use 
all the best equipment and methods but its voice will not 
ring true if it is not “on fire” with its job, its mission at 
home and abroad. 

The special issue of the Journal coming next month, 
on church vocations, called “Laborers into His Harvest,” 
is planned to give guidance to churches which are “on 
fire” with their work. It will help a church do a good 
job of counseling with its children and young people in 
the whole field of vocational choice and especially in 
considering church vocations. 

Most of the articles are directed to parents, church 
leaders, church school teachers, and leaders of youth, 


The figures on the cover 


@ ON THE COVER are shown three life-size statues of 
the Magi, in painted lindenwood. The originals are in The 
Cloisters, the beautiful museum of medieval art which 
is a part of the Metropolitan Museum of Art but which 
stands on its own grounds above Washington Heights, 
New York City, overlooking the Hudson River. 

Casper, left, Balthazar, center and Melchoir, right, are 
caught in suspended motion as they offer their gifts to 
the Christ child. They were originally part of a scul- 
ptured group, “The Adoration of the Virgin and the 
Child by the Three Kings,” on the high altar of the 
convent at Lichtenthal, Germany. However, through the 
centuries the altarpiece has been changed considerably 
and there is no longer a place for the figures. The three 
kings were relegated to the antiquities-room of the con- 
vent. The statue of the Virgin and Child “is still a 
coveted possession of the nuns of the convent, who say 


season find us with increased understanding of what { 
Christ can bring into our lives and the lives of all whom © 
we are called to teach. 


Yvonne Ho Robert Lechner J. Martin Bailey 
Barry Mount Elsa Herreilers Lillian Williams 
Carolyn Miller William Schuring Virgil E. Foster 


By its fruits a church is known 


but two are especially for young people themselves. The | 
authors are outstanding leaders in this field. The issue | 
is planned in cooperation with the denominational leaders | 
in the vocational field and the Department of the Ministry | 
of the National Council of Churches. ; 

Every parent, church school teacher, youth leader, and | 
church leader is involved in the vocational choices of 
young people—even parents and teachers of children. 
The impressions children and young people receive of 
the church and its work affect their consideration of a 
church vocation. This will be an important issue of the 
Journal, one to be widely distributed and used. 

This special issue is being published in January so 
that it will be available for use during Youth Week, 
January 27 to February 3, when special attention is being 
given to Christian vocation. Many communities will be 
holding Christian Vocations Conferences during Youth 
Week. Others will be holding special meetings with a 
Christian vocations theme. “Laborers into His Harvest” 
will be helpful in these as well as in local churches. 

Vinci, E. Foster 


that the veneration of this statue contributed to their 
safety and the welfare of the convent during the time of 
Hitler,” according to a bulletin published by the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

The simple Gothic church of the convent of Lichtenthal 
was built in 1248 and the decorations added to during 
later centuries. In the fifteenth century the abbess for 
nearly twenty years was the Princess Margaretha of 
Baden and it was during her lifetime that the altarpiece 
was executed. The artist’s name is not known. There 
are similarities in the group to other works of wood 
sculpture, but the special grace and motion of the figures 
shows a highly individualized talent. The figures are 
brightly colored and the decoration of the garments is 
elaborate. The group is a favorite of visitors from around 
the world to The Cloisters, and is given special display 
at Christmas time. 


Lian WILtiams 
International Journal of Religious Education 
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7 HE LITTLE BOY at Mary’s 
house seemed like a healthy child 
despite the circumstances of his birth. 

It was a wild story, to hear Mary 
tell it. She had been quite sure, to 
begin with, that they would never get 
there. Then when they had finally 
arrived, there had been that hateful 
innkeeper. Fancy refusing to take a 


woman in, in her condition! 


But when they got into the stable 
at last, it was almost pleasant there. 


. The animals seemed friendly, and the 


air was warm with their breathing. 
She had snuggled down into the warm 


straw. When her pains came upon her, 


they had really not seemed too bad. 

How little he had been! How very, 
very tiny to be loose in this big 
world! She had cradled him in her 
arms, and hugged him to her breast, 
and breathed little snatches of song 
to him. 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God 

my Saviour.” 


' Now, why should she have sung that 


to him? It had just come to her. But 
she did feel very blessed to have a 
baby like him. 

She could not remember that he 
had even cried. She supposed he must 
have, for all babies do. But he was a 
good baby. Now, wasn’t he? Anyone 
could see that. 

It had been a strange night. Very 
bright outside, they said. What was it 
the shepherds had whispered when 
they came in from the fields? It 
seemed as though the angels had been 
singing over their heads, they said: 


“Peace, peace, wonderful peace.” 


She couldn’t understand why they 
said that, when they had come to 
this place in response to the command 
of Roman soldiers. 

“Get out,” the soldiers had com- 
manded everyone. “On a certain day 
you must go to your family birth- 
place to register.” 

When they had asked why, the 
soldiers had only said, “We do not 
know why. Why do you ask why? 
Caesar may have need of you, that’s 
all.” Strange kind of world in which 
to talk about peace. 

Yet she had felt all peaceful inside 
since the baby came. As if, indeed, he 
made all the difference in the world. 
Did mothers always feel this way 
about their first born? Hush, Mary, 
no baby could really mean that much 
to the world. 

Some of the strangers staying in the 
inn had come to see her. To see him, 
really. They had come on purpose to 
see him. They came from some 
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The little boy at 
Marys house 


by Lowell Brestel HAZZARD 


Department of Old Testament, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Westminster, Maryland. 


barbaric place far away.. They said 
that they had been following a star 
and that it had seemed to guide them 
to this self-same khan. 

“Little prince,” they had called him. 
“Little king.” Strange how everybody 
kind of goes daffy over a baby. They 
had even left gifts for him when they 
went away, rather suddenly. Some 
pieces of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. 

Well, it was all over now, and they 
were back in their own home. It was 
good to be back, too. 

They had named the baby Joshua. 
A good old Hebrew name, that. 
Joshua had been a great leader in the 
olden times. And then the name 
meant, “God saves.” Did names ever 
influence children? Oh, that was 
silly. He would be what he would 
be. What God intended him to be. 
She hoped. Or, did she? No, she 
would rather not think of him grown 
up. Why did babies have to grow 
up anyway? 

(“A sword will pierce through thine 

own heart also.”’) 


She preferred not to think of him 
growing up in this cruel world. 

The baby gurgled and cooed in his 
cradle as Mary sat looking at him. 
He lifted up his little arms and she 
snatched him up and covered him 
with kisses. “My little Joshua,” she 
whispered to him, “my little Joshua.” 
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Joseph sat in the corner and smiled 
gravely at them, the mother and her 
child. What a rich gift of God was 
a baby! He had been afraid so many 
times since he had known that the 
baby was coming. Afraid for Mary, 
afraid for the child, afraid for him- 
self. What a dark day it had been, 
as she rode on the little ass up to 
Jerusalem and down again. He, by 
her side, wondered whether they 
would ever make it! When the inn- 
keeper had said, “No room,” he could 
still feel the frightened down-thud- 
ding of his heart. 


“No room?” 

“No room unless the humble folk 
in the stable will take you in.” 

Was ever bed softer than the straw, 
or cradle finer than the manger, when 
Mary lay there, and the child? 

Joseph had taken a turn outside 
that night for a breath of air. He 
knew how brightly the stars had 
glittered overhead, and one special 
one that looked as though it were just 
made for him. 

And he had heard the shepherds 
talking. “Do not be afraid,” they had 
said. “There will be a Saviour. This 
could be he.” 

Joseph brushed his hand over his 
face. He had heard very imperfectly. 
They could not have been talking 
about this child. But there would be 
a Saviour. He was always hoped for. 
He never quite arrived. Why had he 
wanted to call the child Joshua? Was 
that name promise or portent? Oh, 
well, it was too latenow. There were 
many Joshuas. 

But it had seemed wise to him to 
get out of Bethlehem. He was prob- 
ably an old fool but he felt safer at 
home. 

“Come,” said Mary to Joseph, 
beckoning with her hand. “See him 
smile. In his sleep. Oh, Joseph, he 
is God’s gift.” 
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The little boy at Mary’s house was 
indeed a healthy child. “He grew in 
wisdom, and stature, and in favor 
with God and men.” Many times his 
parents looked back to the promise of 
that first night, that bright night, 
when there was singing in the air, and 
warmth and wonder in the stable 
where he lay. 

We call that night, now, Christmas. 
Every year we look forward again to 
its coming. For all we love most, 
babies and home, and love and peace 
are tied up with that evening. 

But every year it comes and goes 
and we are where we were before. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Christmas 


by Virgil E. FOSTER 


“|e cold air in the Shawangunk 


Mountains of New York gave 
a wintry touch to August 24 and 
25 as boys and girls from Harlem cele- 
brated “Christmas” at Camp Minisink. 
There were caroling, turkey dinner, 
Santa Claus, decorations, a Christ- 
mas tree, and giving of gifts. But it 
was far removed from the com- 
mercialization; hustle, and bustle that 
make people sigh with relief when 
December 25 is over. Presents were 
simple things made in the craft shops. 
Decorations were handmade. Santa 
Claus came by rowboat. But the 
spirit of Christmas was present and 
the faces of the more than three 
hundred campers six to sixteen years 
of age radiated happiness and peace. 

Started seventeen years ago as an 
effort to give Christmas to boys and 
girls who had little of it at home, 
this unusual Christmas observance 
has come to mean much more than 
that. The Camp Minisink program is 
year-round. It is part of the work of 
the New York City Mission Society 
and is integrated into the religious 
education program conducted by the 
Harlem Unit staff. 

The celebration of “Christmas” at 
Camp Minisink on August 24 and 25 
is appropriate because it comes as 
the climax of a profound experience of 
Christian living and fellowship, both 
in camp and in the Harlem program. 
Some of the campers have been nar- 
rowly rescued from a life of delin- 
quency. Others have helped rescue 
them. They all know, first-hand, the 
meaning of the words they sang at 
“Christmas dinner,” 


A 


than 


Editor 
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“No man is an island,’ 
No man stands alone, . 
age hase SS 
Each man’s joy is joy to me, 
Each man’s grief is my own.” 


One of the boys expressed the feel- 
ing of all as he said, “It’s more like 
Christmas than Christmas.” 

Each camp unit had decorated its 
cabins for the occasion. One had 
made a tree into a Santa Claus. An- 
other had made a life-sized creche 
under a shelter of pine boughs. A 
large Christmas tree had been placed 
in front of the dining hall and dec- 
orated. Radio station WDLC of Port 
Jervis had given a program of Christ- 
mas carols dedicated to Camp 
Minisink’s “Christmas.” 

The ceremonies were opened on 
“Christmas Eve” with a candlelight 
carol service in the Chapel in the 
Woods. Overhead was a canopy of 
trees with stars peeping through. A 
choir of about one hundred voices led 
the singing. 

After the other campers had gone to 
bed and snuggled under blankets the 
older members of the choir went from 
one camp unit to another singing 
carols, shivering a bit in the crisp 
“Christmas Eve” air. 

Christmas gifts were exchanged the 
next morning. After breakfast, sleigh 
bells sounded across the lake and 
Santa Claus appeared “mysteriously” 
in a rowboat, bringing a_ starchily 
dressed little doll for each of the 


‘Copyright 1950 by BOURNE, INC., 136 
West 52nd St., New York, N.Y. Used by 
permission of the copyright owner. 


younger girls, six to nine years of 
age. 

There was plenty of turkey and 
all the “fixin’s” for everyone at noon. 
In the afternoon a play was presented 
by some of the campers. It was a 
jolly musical about Santa’s visit to 
Mars. 

The most moving of all the Christ- 


mas festivities was the vesper serv- 


ice the evening of “Christmas Day.” 
Older members of the choir sat on 
big rocks on one side of the lake 
while the other campers gathered 
across the lake on the hillside. The 
nativity story was read and the two 
groups sang carols to each other. 
“Glory to God in the highest,” from 
the nativity story, rang with mean- 
ing, with mountains all around and 
the setting sun tinting the clouds. 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” seemed 
lovelier than ever, coming across the 
calm water with trees and rocks 
reflected. 

Most of the campers paid their camp 
fees, which covered about half the 
actual cost, by depositing nickels, 
dimes, and quarters in the camp 
treasury throughout the year. 

Other activities of the Harlem Unit, 
back home, include Sunday school 
classes, two large choruses, and crafts. 
Tapawingo (“House of Joy”) boys and 
girls take a three-year training pro- 
gram for leadership in church groups, 
for teaching in church school, and 
for camp counseling. The Order of the 
Feather is the honor society for 
boys, who pledge themselves to a life 
of service to church, home, and com- 
munity. The order has a chorus of 
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fifty-five voices which sings for many 
churches and church-related agencies. 
The Minisink Cadet and Drum and 
Bugle Corps, with more than five 
hundred members, has one of New 
York’s most dramatic programs com- 
bating and preventing juvenile de- 
linquency. About three per cent of 
the boys have been juvenile delin- 
quents with court records. About an- 
other twenty per cent have been pre- 
delinquents whose behavior had al- 
ready taken on the delinquency pat- 
tern. 


Yet one could hardly find a group 
anywhere whose faces were as free 
from the suspicion, fear, and resent- 


‘ment which are associated with de- 


jinquent and pre-delinquent behavior 
as those in Camp Minisink. The boys 
and girls were well behaved and 
happy. 

The City Mission Society finds that 
by bringing delinquent and pre-delin- 
quent boys and girls into stable 
groups where they are accepted, rec- 
ognized and trusted, much can be 
done to change the course of their 


| lives. 


To find the roots of the Minisink 
spirit one has to turn to the leaders. 
“Ma” Kline, the director, has been 
with the program since its beginning 
and director most of that time. Gladys 
V. (“Thorney”) Thorne, program di- 
rector, came into the program at the 
age of twelve, was adopted by the 
Klines, and is giving her life to the 
work. Wilbert E. Burgie grew up 
through the program. While in the 
Korean War as a First Lieutenant he 
received an average of eleven letters 
per day for two years from boys, 
girls, and fellow workers. The letters 
boiled down simply to “hurry back, 
we need you.” When he returned, 
“Burgie” was offered a position at 
twice the salary the City Mission 
Society could pay him, but he could 
not turn down that “hurry back, we 
need you.” He became Boys Work 
Secretary. . 


Then there is “Auntie Kincaid,” one 
of the volunteer workers, who asked 
her friends to give her only money 
on her seventy-fifth birthday, because 
she wanted to divide it between her 
church and Camp Mijinisink. The 
camp’s share was one hundred dollars. 
There is a large corps of such volun- 
teer workers. 


That’s why Christmas is all right 
in August for Camp Minisink boys 
and girls.. In the words of a carol they 


sang, “Why can’t we have Christmas 


the whole year around?” Minisink 
campers are a part of a fellowship 
which gives their lives spiritual 
meaning and gives them hope and 
courage the year around. 


2 December, 1956 


A large Christmas tree had been placed in front of the dining hall and decorated. 


That is the way it is with Christmas. 
The only way the real spirit of 
Christmas comes through in August or 
December is when there is self- 
sacrifice and a real experience of 
Christian fellowship and love. 


NOTE: The New York City Mission 
Society, founded in 1812, is the oldest 


City Mission Society in this country. 
It is the non-denominational spon- 
sor of 38 churches and community 
centers in New York City. The Society 
also conducts the largest camp pro- 
gram for underprivileged children in 
New York City, at three upstate New 
York camps: Camp Minisink in Port 
Jervis, and Camps Green Acres and 
Sharparoon in Dover Furnace. 


Santa Claus is their dear friend, Will Burgee. Mrs. Kinkaid looks on, smiling. 
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™@ FOR WANT of proper atmosphere 
many a classroom session has been 
a failure. The intangible air which 
surrounds the teacher and pupils can 
work for good or for ill, whatever 
may be the physical equipment. 

Any Sunday school teacher will 
find his teaching vastly increased in 
effectiveness if he spends five minutes 
a day praying for his pupils, one by 
one. As a minimum this should be 
done once each week, just before the 
pupils come into the room, or before 
the teacher leaves home, or even on 
Saturday night. 

No “lesson” has been fully prepared 
until God has been invited to have a 
part in it. The soil can be prepared 
for the sowing through communion of 
the teacher with God, they together 


Pray for your pupils 


touching each child’s heart with a 
loving spirit as it cannot be prepared 
with any amount of intellectual effort. 

Praying for Johnny, Mary and Mike 
prepares the heart of the teacher, too. 
Without this prayer, memories of the 
mischief of last Sunday are likely to 
cause the teacher to meet the pupils 
without complete love in his heart. 

The teacher will find this prepara- 
tion of heart coming as he takes the 
class roll, holding each child in turn 
in mind, thinking about him, his 
home, problems, potentialities, indi- 
vidual characteristics; holding each 


by GraHam R. Hopcss, 


Pastor of the Emmanuel 
Congregational Church, 
Watertown, New York. 


person up before God with under- 
standing and love. 
preparation will give the teacher a 
positive attitude of expectancy that 
will be communicated to the pupils in 
the very atmosphere of the room, | 
stimulating a like response from — 
them. 

Prayer: “Dear God, so fill my heart 
with love for each of these that I will 


truly teach Christ. Amen.” 
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@ BELIEVING that behind nearly every teacher is some- | 
one in the home who makes it possible for that teacher 
to give service in the church school, our church gave 
Certificates of Appreciation for this cooperation. These 
certificates had an official look. They were printed and 
carried’ the seal of the church, and were signed by both 
the minister and the chairman of the Church School 
Board. The presentation was made at the annual 
Teachers’ Recognition dinner. 

The certificates were awarded to fathers who gave up 
the family car on Sunday morning, or who sat alone 
during the morning church worship—not-just for one 
Sunday but every Sunday while mothers taught a class. 
Or they were awarded to mothers who made it possible 
for fathers to have.a quiet time each week to study for 
their class. Or perhaps Mother and Father received a 
joint certificate because together they had made it pos- 
sible for daughter to play the piano in the church 
department. ; 

The certificates read: “In recognition of your coopera- 
tion in the Christian Education program of the Midland 
Memorial Presbyterian Church by making it possible 
for to inspire, teach and guide our children, 
youth and adults, in the Christian Way of Life.” 

Howarp C. SPENCER, 
Chairman, Church School Board 


Those behind the scenes 


Chis 
Certificate of Appreciation 
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RG F FOSTER 


In recognition of your co-operation in the Christian Education. program of the Midland 
Memorial Presbyterian Church by making it possible for CU TEACHERS to inspire, 
teach and guide ‘our children, youth ond adults, in the Christian Way of Life. 


ree re if i 


Chatemen: Church Shoat Baords 


HM WE HAVE developed a program 
whereby each teacher, when she ac- 
cepts a position, is given a Worker’s 


A kit for new teachers 


Kit. It is actually a folder with two 
inside pockets. On one side is in- 


cluded “Design for Teaching” and 
“The Bible—Out of Life into Life” 
(the International Journal special 
issues), the current issue of Child 
Guidance (or for the Youth Depart- 
ment, Workers with Youth). Other 
current helps are included from time 
to time. 

The pocket on the other side of the 
Kit holds all the curriculum material 
for the particular grade the teacher 
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will teach. Also included are a roll- 
book, a supply of absentee cards and 
a list of the teacher’s books and aids 
available in our church library. 

We put this Kit also into the hands 
of every substitute for each grade 
level. 

We do not trust to luck that the 
teacher will read all this. It is 
referred to and used in workers’ con- 
ferences and departmental meetings, 


but she always has it for reference. 
This involves considerable expense. 
To safeguard this, the Kits are 
checked out as a library book through 
our librarian and whenever a teacher 
stops teaching she must return the 
Kit with which she is charged. It is 
then given to the new teacher. 
Mrs. Lock C. RIext, 
Educational Director, First Methodist 
Church, Tacoma, Washington. 
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Clark and Clark 


i. MY CHILDHOOD there were 
four things to be done every Satur- 
day. I cleaned the lamp chimneys, 
filled the lamps with oil, and trimmed 
the wicks. I got out my Sunday shoes 
and polished them. I took a bath in 
the oak tub placed near the kitchen 
stove. And sometime during the day 
—often after supper as I remember 


-it—I “studied my Sunday school les- 


son,” as the phrase then went. 
Thus, Sunday work was lightened, 
and Sunday school was brightened— 


\ with scrubbed youngsters who had 


some idea of what the session was 
about! Without advocating a turning 
back of the calendar to this four-fold 
Saturday ritual, many thoughtful peo- 
ple are convinced that certain values 
in it should be conserved or recov- 
ered. Particularly, we must motivate 
“preparation for Sunday school, using 
the Bible.” 

After doing graduate study in 
Christian education in which the 
focus was on organization, equipment, 
classroom methods and curriculum 
content, I coasted along in pastorates 
and in college teaching with pretty 
much the common preoccupation with 
what goes on during the Sunday 


_morning session. I even heard the 


heresy whispered that the Sunday 
school with its “trained” teachers and 
controlled environment could do bet- 
ter without parents taking a hand in 
the matter. And many parents cer- 
tainly were willing to go along with 
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to motivate “preparation for Sunday school, using the Bible.” 


this idea. 

Then at last the day arrived when 
our son was promoted from the kin- 
dergarten to the primary department. 
Coming back from church I noticed 
that he did not have a Sunday school 
book. I said, “David, where is your 
Sunday school book?” He - said, 
“Daddy, the teacher didn’t give me 
one.” I told him to be sure to bring 
one home next Sunday so we could 
read it together. But next Sunday he 
said, “Daddy, she said I might get it 
dirty or lose it, and Daddy, she said 
it cost thirty cents!” 

I do not know what all the causes 
may be, but I know that all over 
America I see nice clean piles of 
books in church-school rooms. On 
Sundays they may be passed around 
to the children, but afterward they 
are collected and stacked neatly. I do 
know that a few of these schools buy 
an extra set of books to keep at the 
church, but in many, many schools 
the children never take Sunday school 
books or quarterlies home with them. 
When that happens the parents are 
deprived of the help of the selections 
of biblical and other materials suited 
to their children as they develop from 
year to year. And the children are 
deprived of the interest and guidance 
of their parents. 


Church school is different 
Perhaps the tendency of many pub- 
lic schools to de-emphasize “home 


Prepare 
for 
Sunday 


school 


by Henry M. BULLOCK 


Executive Secretary, Editorial Division, 
Division of the Local Church, 

Board of Education, 

The Methodist Church. 


work” has permitted church-school 
workers and parents to assume that 
the church school can proceed without 
the benefit of parents or home work. 
But there are many respects in which 
a church school is not to be compared 
with a public school. The public 
school has the pupils about twenty- 
five hours a week, whereas the church 
school has them one hour a week. In 
any event the church school’s goals 
lie close to the heart of family life 
and can hardly be achieved without 
home experiences and home guidance. 

Whatever the causes that brought 
us to our present situation of home 
neglect of Christian teaching, there 
are heartening signs of effort to cor- 
rect the situation. But the task is so 
great that there is little basis for rosy 
optimism. 


These things help 


In a few churches of my acquaint- 
ance where progress is being made, it 
is achieved only by vigorous effort 
from several angles. These are among 
the approaches being made: 

1. The pastor lays the responsibility 
for Christian teaching on the hearts 
of parents, as well as teachers, from 
the pulpit. 

2. The pastor and the parents them- 
selves participate in the church school 
and prepare their own lessons, using 
their Bibles. This gives an example to 
the children to carry out the assign- 
ments made to them for through-the- 
week study. Also, the parents are suf- 
ficiently aware of what is going on in 
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the children’s departments to help 
them engage happily and meaning- 
fully in between-Sundays activities 
related to the church school. 

3. Teachers use part of each session 
to make assignments, to motivate reg- 
ular use of lesson materials and the 
Bible, and to launch special projects 
contributing to the educational proc- 
ess. Denominational teachers’ helps 
usually carry definite guidance on 
these matters. 

Anyone who has not examined his 
denomination’s church-school ma- 
terials lately may be surprised to dis- 
cover how strongly this emphasis on 


Storytelling 


preparation for Sunday school, using 
the Bible, is being pressed. These 
materials are no longer focused on 
pupils and teacher during one hour 
in a Sunday morning class, but are 
also beamed at both parents and chil- 
dren at home during the week. 

4. Teachers are taught how to use 
through-the-week activities to in- 
crease interest in the class program, 
and to expand opportunities for pupil 
participation in class sessions. Partici- 
pation in the program increases inter- 
est in preparation and strengthens 
the whole learning process. 

5. Meetings are held in which par- 


for the fours 


Se is a “person-to- 
person” art. It can never be replaced 
by even the beauty of the modern 
picture books, the exciting realism of 
the best of television, or the profes- 
sional authenticity of recordings. Be- 
cause of this “person-to-person” 
quality, storytelling still has a vital 
place in a church school program for 
any age group. 

In a program for four-and-five- 
year-olds storytelling has, not a place, 
but places. Three of these places 
might be: as part of the group wor- 
ship; as a small-group activity in the 
activity or free-choice period; and as 
an “extra,” a special sharing treat for 
teacher and children. In each of these 
places the story may have a slightly 
different slant, but loses none of its 
creative or personal aspect. 

When it is a part of the group wor- 
ship, the story is seldom an entity in 
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and fives 


by Ruth FLURRY 


Head of the Kindergarten Department, 
St. Luke’s church school, and 
kindergarten teacher in the 

public schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 


itself, but is rather a conversation 
piece or anecdote. It is not a dramatic 
unit which stands alone on its own 
merit, but is an integral part of the 
group thinking and feeling. It may 
grow out of group sharing and should 
illustrate or point up the group ex- 
perience. 

Here, creative  storytelling—and, 
often, on-the-spot creativity—is 
called for if the skillful teacher is to 
incorporate the feelings and expe- 
rience of the group into a solidified 
picture or “story.” For example, a 
group which has been experiencing 
the wonder and color as seen in fruits 
and have come to feel thankfulness 
for God’s gift of eyes might be per- 
sonified in a Jerry, Jane, or Mary 
who, as the teacher unfolds the story, 
goes shopping, picks out the fruit by 
its color, sees for the first time the 
blind man who sells pencils at the 


‘and familiar stories they know from 


ents of pupils of a given class sit down } 
to consider with the teacher of that 
class the curriculum plans for the ~ 
coming unit or quarter, and to share | 
insights and help one another. Only | 
such class-level meetings can bring | 
the unity of understanding and coopaa| i! 
eration which is essential. 

6. Teachers visit in the homes on 
their pupils to see the child in his 
own home environment. During such © 
visits and’ through later phone calls 


and notes teacher and parents can |} 


collaborate on particular needs, prob- | 
lems, etc. of the individual child, and | 
on class activities. 


door and realizes the meaning of | 
“seeing” and “not seeing.” Such a | 
story may have been anticipated by — 
the teacher in her plans for guiding | 
the ‘group worship, but it may have 
to be altered, completely changed, or 
told spontaneously on the spot. This 
is storytelling as a personal and crea- 
tive art. 

As a small-group activity, a part of 
the activity period, storytelling might 
well grow out of the effective display 
of purposefully chosen picture books 
on a special table or in a quiet book 
corner. Some children might gather 
to “read” the pictures of the simple 


home or nursery school. Here is an 
opportunity for a teacher to share 
their pleasure in books and perhaps 
serve as a creative listener for a 
child’s experience as storyteller. 

Seldom will such a group gather 
that someone will not say, “Read us 
a story.” But what they want is not 
that you just “read” the story. They 
want you to tell it, create it, make it 
live through your voice and your 
person. To be sure, you may use the 
picture book thrust at you, provided 
you don’t let it get between you and 
the children, but you must know the 
books displayed so that the stories 
are a part of you and so that you can 
“tell” them upon demand. Story- 
tellers must not wait for a special 
“billing”’—they must be ready to step 
in any spot. 

But there is a spot for storytelling 
which might have special “billing”— 
where the thrill of anticipation and a 
little “build-up” might enhance the 
experience. This is the story as an 
“extra,” a special treat, the dessert to 
climax a meal of happy companion- 
ship in varied activities. This is where 
the artist is on his own, with no limit- 
ing factors of integration with group 
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_ Look into their eyes and you'll learn what it means to see 


Van der Meid from Monkmeyer 


thinking and no restraints of requests 
or picture-book material. He can 
take the audience where he wishes in 
their thinking, their desires, and in 
the pictures they see in their imagina- 
tions. 

No one can tell the storyteller how 
to do this, any more than one can tell 
a painter how to execute the picture 
he wants to paint. However, as with 
the painter, there are some basic tools 
and some fundamental techniques 
which help in the development of an 
artistic storyteller. 

To be used as such tools and tech- 
niques are these few -“do’s” and 
“don’ts” gleaned from the shared ex- 
periences of many storytellers: 


Preparing a story 

Read the story through, visualizing 
the setting and each event in relation 
to the setting and in logical sequence. 

If the story does not appeal to you, 
don’t tell it. You cannot make it ap- 
peal to others. 

Read it many times, not memoriz- 
ing except for jingles or rhythmic 
phrases. ‘Note the tone of the lan- 
guage used and become familiar with 
phrases and sentences which are par- 
ticularly apt—so much so that they 
cannot be improved upon by even the 
best of storytellers. 
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Make a brief outline of events or 
jot down key words which may help. 
These notes might even be used at the 
telling, if referred to unobtrusively. 

Practice aloud, if possible. Work 
for low, clear tones and a variety of 
tone. 


Telling the story 

Seat the listeners comfortably. 
Remember, if Johnny is scrouged 
close to Susie, somebody’s going to 
get irritated, probably just as you 
reach your climax! Or, if Mary can’t 
see for Tommy’s head, she’ll squirm 
till she can, if it takes the whole story 
to do it! 


Get the children’s attention first. 
The beginning of the story may be 
an attention-getter. If you’re not 
sure, use a relaxation game, song, or 
an appealing picture. 


Remember, this is your story. 
Someone else may have written it, 
but you’ve made it your own. Give 
it, as your own, to your audience. 

Be yourself. Don’t borrow another 
person’s mannerisms. If you can use 
effective gestures, do so. If you feel 
foolish, tell the story in a quiet, in- 
timate voice. 

Don’t ask questions in the middle 
of the story. The numerous answers 


“children’s faces looking up, holding wonder like a cup.” 


may mean that you lose the continuity 
of the story. 

Learn to classify interruptions and 
deal with them quickly and smoothly. 
Some you can ignore; some fit into 
the story; others meet with a quick 
smile or nod. 

Don’t ever say, “Oh, I forgot!” Get 
yourself out of your dilemma and 
make it sound as if that’s the way it 
should be. 

Forget yourself and look into the 
children’s eyes and you'll learn what 
it means to see “children’s faces look- 
ing up, holding wonder like a cup.” 


After the telling 


Remember, if you’ve done your job 
well, you’ve taken your audience “far, 
far away” to “once upon a time,” so 
give them time to come back. A 
dead silence at the end of the story 
may be more flattering than a burst of 
applause. 

Now is the time for questions or 
talking over the story, if the group 
feels like it. Do not spoil the effect 
of the story by quizzing the children 
on it or moralizing about it. You 
may be asked to tell it again, but it is 
best to wait until another time. The 
children then may tell it to you or 
dramatize it. There is no “End” to 
be placed after storytelling. 


Staff-for-a-day 


by Ian J. McCRAK 


Minister of Education, 
University Christian Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


HAD NO IDEA there was so 
much involved in running a church!” 
“Tf you think the minister works 
hard, just try being the janitor for a 
day.” 

“I sure see that everybody has to 
work together.” 

“Boy, we really have quite a church, 
don’t we!” 

These are some of the remarks 
which came from our young people as 
they sat around the hotel dining room 
table. They had just been a part of 
our third Staff-for-a-Day program. 
Their reactions were typical of all 
those made by our youth staffers 
after their day of “taking over” a 
church. 

“Taking over” is a bad phrase, for 
much of the success of the program 
lies in the fact that the various church 
jobs are not simply turned over to the 
youth. It is a cooperative endeavour 
of the church staff with the young 
people from the first step to the final 
evaluation. The program is adaptable 
to churches of any size in urban or 
rural situations but for us, it works 
like this. 

The “Staff-for-a-Day” program be- 
gins with a conviction—that one 
really feels a part of an organization 
or institution when he sees it from the 
inside. Perhaps this is part of the 
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urge which makes a youngster want 
to take things apart to see how they 
work. After three years’ experience 
we seem to have found that the 
church means more to the young per- 
son who has had the chance to take 
it apart and see how it works. 

The selection of the youth staff is 
made by a representative group of the 
young people and their adult or staff 
sponsors. This is not an election but 
a selection. To be a staff member for 
the day is not an added job; it is the 
highest honor the church can give. 
Since we have twelve staff members, 
we select the twelve outstanding 
young people in the junior high, 
senior high and college age groups. 
Ability and support of the youth pro- 
gram are the criteria used. 

Having made the selection, we then 
try to match the young people to the 
staff positions on the basis of interest 
and capability for the particular job. 
We constantly stress that all staff 
members, from the janitor and secre- 
tary to the minister, are of equal im- 
portance. The church is not a dicta- 
torship; it is a cooperative endeavour 
in which all have an essential part to 
play. The “electees” are then notified 
by the staff and the purpose and plan 
of the day are outlined to them. Time 
is short and we expect the young peo- 


The minister, Rey. Warner Muir, tem- 
porarily hospitalized, greets two 
“staffers-for-a-day” and the Rev lan 
McCrae, church’s minister of education. 
Des Moines Register 


ple to arrive on the chosen day know- 
ing why they are there and what they 
will be doing. 

Our program is generally held in 
connection with Youth Week in Jan- 
uary. We are fortunate in that a 
school teachers’ convention provides 
a free Friday each January which we 
use. However, on one occasion, school 
officials gladly released students from 
afternoon classes so that they might 
participate. 

Two other planning steps are neces- | 
sary. Publicity should be given 
through the church paper, the pulpit, 
the local newspaper, and other avail- 
able means. Because of the newness 
of the idea, newspapers tend to give 
it excellent coverage. 

The other step is to make sure 
every member of the church staff 
understands precisely what is ex- 
pected of him. This is not a way for 
the staff member to: get some tiresome 
job done which he has been avoiding 
for weeks or months. Nor is the idea 
to turn over one aspect of the job to 
the young person while the staff 
member works on at something else. 
The staff is asked to help the youth 
learn as many of the responsibilities 
and activities of that position as pos- 
sible. And they are to learn by do- 
ing, not seeing; they are to be partic- 
ipants not observers. This requires 
considerable staff planning before- 
hand if the program is to come off 
successfully. 

The minister, for example, will ask 
his “stand-in” to go calling with him 
in the hospital and in a home. They 
will want to work on sermon prepa- 
ration, on correspondence, on com- 
mittee planning. They will at least 
talk about counseling and the min- 
ister’s role at the wedding service, in 
morning worship, or at a funeral. 
They might prepare a church school 
lesson and, of course, they will answer 
the telephone! 

_This careful planning by the church 
staff before the big day cannot be 
overemphasized. Without it, the pro- 
gram cannot succeed; with it, the pro- 
gram can scarcely fail. 

We have found that it is advisable 
to start the “day” right after lunch. 
Each young person then has four to 
five hours in which to get the feel of 
his new position. We try to make 
the dinner hour somewhat special by 
eating together in the private dining 
room of a good restaurant or hotel. 
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After dinner there is a sharirig of ex- 
periences by both the youth staff and 
the regulars. Each year we find this 


will go from the hilarious to the 
‘deeply moving. Each youth staffer 
is asked to write an evaluation of his 


experience, along with suggestions tor 
another year. He also reports to his 
own age group on his experiences. 
We are sold on the “Staff-for-a- 
Day” program. We are proud of the 
fact that fourteen of our youth staff- 


ers of recent years intend to enter one 
of the church vocations. We are 
pleased with the interest it has created 
within the church and the community. 
We feel it could and should be a part 
of every church’s program for youth. 


Around-the-world 
work camps 


by C. Frederick STOERKER 


Associate Secretary for Ecumenical 
Voluntary Service Projects, 

United Student Christian Council, 
National Council of Churches. 


Charles Comte of Kirkwood, Missouri, digs a 
trench at Scott’s Run, Osage, West Virginia, 
in preparation for laying a drainage tile. 


Jack Seefs 


projects may help to answer these 


see GROWTH comes to © questions. 


young people usually by “spurts and 
starts” rather than with any well 
measured cadence. Youth leaders 
have long recognized this and have 
noted that youth conferences have 


| been the source of countless “moun- 


tain top experiences.” Now something 
new has been added, a radically dif- 
ferent experience that is increasingly 
affording opportunity for growth. 
These are the work camps and other 
types of voluntary service projects in 


| which young people work with those 


of other denominations, and often of 
other countries, away from home. 
Voluntary service of this type was 
started about ten years ago to meet 
specific needs for post-war rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction. It has al- 
ready achieved a permanent place in 
the program of the churches. In ad- 
dition to the time given by denomi- 
national staffs, this type of service 
activity oceupies the full time of 
two secretaries in the World Council 
of Churches, and two staff persons in 
the National Council of Churches—the 
office of Ecumenical Voluntary Serv- 


ice in the United Student Christian _ 


Council. 

What kind of experience do young 
people have in an ecumenical work 
camp? Should they be encouraged to 
enroll? A look at the nature of these 
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They learn to “sit where others sit” 


Local social service projects and 
work days undertaken by youth 
groups are valuable, but they are 
limited. They do not force the young 
person participating to understand 
situations entirely different from his 
own. Ecumenical voluntary service 
projects, on the other hand, challenge 
the young person to give Christian 
service in the midst of a setting en- 
tirely different from that of his home 
environment. 

He may go to a migrant area, or to 
a goal-mining community; he may 
participate in the life of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, be immersed in the 
problems of cotton farmers, or come 
to understand the problem of race 
“from the other side.” Opportunities 
to do all of these things in the con- 
text of a Christian fellowship are 
open to young people. In every in- 
stance this exploration takes place 
in a fellowship that is international, 
inter-racial, and inter-confessional. 
The young people who go to overseas 
projects have an even more radical 
experience of complete transference 
into another culture. 


They learn the meaning of brotherhood 
Through ecumenical work camps 


young people grow in their relations 
with other persons and gain an in- 
sight into what is meant by Christian 
living day by day. Caught up in the 
life of the project, the menial house- 
holding tasks (cleaning, doing dishes, 
making beds) are often seen for the 
first time as a part of “holy living.” 
A sense of what is meant by “Chris- 
tian vocation” as the Christian ap- 
proach to all of life’s responsibilities, 
becomes real. 

The virtue of Christian receiving 
is an inevitable part of the experience. 
Herman C. Ahrens, in his recent 
book Give and Take, reflecting much 
of the life of an Ecumenical Work 
Camp in Malaya in 1955, quotes “Bob” 
at the camp’s final worship: “I came 
thinking I had a lot to give. I know 
how much I need and how much you 
have all given me. Your gifts to me 
are the kind of gifts I cannot touch. 
But they are very precious to me.” 
New dimensions in giving, also, are 
open before young people who give 
from four to six or even eight weeks 
in service—and pay for the privilege. 

An unfolding of the meaning of 
Christian. brotherhood comes in an 
unparalleled way to those who do 
manual work together. Such work 
is the most ignored resource of the 
Christian Church. Dr. Jose Vazquez, 
Christian educator of Caibarien, Cuba, 
and work leader of a camp in Georgia, 
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At Wiesbaden, Germany, in 1956, 26 young people from nine countries worked 


with former prisoners-at-war in Russia in the construction of their homes and 
in making a road in a housing development undertaken by the factory workers. 


At Ried, Austria, young people in the 1956 World Council of Churches Work Camp 


World Council of Churches 


$ 


helped the Methodists build a church. They took their meals in the crowded 
home of one of the members, in a room which was used also for church services. 


wrote: “I have had many wonderful 
opportunities, but none like this... . 
To work with our hands, depending 
so much upon each other, accomplish- 
ing something and seeing it going 
up, it is really an experience not 
equalled by others. Spiritual ties 
grow with each minute we stay to- 
gether, and they get into our hearts 
to stay for life.” 
Upon occasion, 


the 


witness of 
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World Council of Churches 


Christian brotherhood becomes un- 
intentionally dramatic. The camp at 
Giza, Egypt (in greater Cairo) in 
1956, began the day after the na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal. 
Among the campers were representa- 
tives of nations looking angrily at 
one another across a dangerous chasm 
of international polity. But this did 
not in any way put a strain upon the 
fellowship within the camp. From 


Ttaly, 


many an awkward and tense situation 
comes the report that, with very rare © 
exceptions, service is a language uni- — 
versally understood and accepted. | 


They learn the common basis of 
worship 


Bible study and worship are in- 
separable parts of the ecumenical 
service projects, contributing much to 
the dynamic Christian fellowship. The 
wide differences of faith and back- 
ground among the members of the 
groups lend creative breath to Bible 
study. New insights come from the 
common experiences of the group. | 
“Seminars” held as a part of the pro--. 


gram usually stem from the group’s 


concerns. Worship takes on various 
forms and gains in freedom from not 
reflecting familiar patterns. Among 
the members of the group there comes 
a growing awareness of the reality of 
the ecumenical Church—the oneness 
of Christ’s followers across all bar- 
riers of language, custom, geography, 
and time. 


Who will go? 


Each year nearly 1000 young people 
participate in these projects. Who 
will they be in 1957? Where will they 
go? What will they do? They may re- 
turn to Michigan, Georgia, New York, 
West Virginia, or Missouri. They may 
go to the west coast. Some will surely 
go to England, Germany, France, 
and Greece. The more ad- 
venturous may already be making 
plans to go to Japan, India, Brazil— 
or Indonesia or Hong Kong. Yes, or 
Egypt or Lebanon. National church 
committees are busy finding the best 
places, starting the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Some of the young people who go 
will be among the choice and most 
talented Christian youth of our 
churches. The chief requirements for 
those selected are: a growing faith, 
some experience in denominational 
conferences and projects, the maturity 
achieved in some college or job ex- 
perience beyond high school, and the 
desire to be a part of such a Christian 
fellowship. Language is a necessity for 
certain overseas areas. 

All appointments, subject to the 
number of available openings, are 
made by a ten-man Screening Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Ecumeni- 
cal Voluntary Service Projects, Defi- 
nite announcement of proposed places 
and dates will be available by De- 
cember 1, 1956. General information 
and application blanks are available 
through the office of Ecumenical Vol- 
untary Service, Room -A1207, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 
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tells how a flourishing youth council 
,,.__ has developed from cooperative plans 

_ for Youth Week activities. 


| BD cs WAS a pleasant air of 


YOUTH WEEK, the last week of Janu- 
_ ary each year in the Protestant churches, 


has had a strong influence in encour- 
aging cooperative efforts among youth 


fellowships within a community. An 


ecumenical service for and by young 
people is a regular part of the program. 
story from Arlington, Virginia, 
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Arlington Youth Council as_ they 
waited for the beginning of the first 
Youth Week rally planned by them. 
The United Christian Youth Council 
was less than a year old. It was now 
Youth Week 1956, and the time for 
the big ecumenical gathering of all 
the youth fellowships of the city. 
Any apprehensions they may have 
had about the success of this rally 
were dispelled as groups of young 
people arrived from twenty-one dif- 


| ferent churches in the county. The 
500 young people with adult leaders 


soon filled the downstairs of the 
church and filtered into the balcony. 

The service of the evening had been 
carefully planned by the Commission 
on Citizenship in accord with the 
Youth Week theme, “Our Citizenship 
Under Christ.” The youth choir of 
the Calvary Methodist Church sang 
two anthems. Young people took the 
different parts of the service, and 
six youths, representing six different 
churches, took part in a panel on the 
theme of Christian citizenship. Fol- 


' lowing this, the speaker of the eve- 


ning, the Rev. Joseph Dana of the 
Commission on Chaplains, talked on 
Christian citizenship of youth. 

The worship service concluded with 
a candlelight processional. The UCYM 
officers went to the altar and lit their 
candles from the one there. They 
then took their places along the front 
of the chancel and the whole con- 
gregation, directed by the ushers, 
came forward, row by row, to light 
their individual candles. 

These they carried downstairs to 
the large social hall. Here the group 
formed itself into a large circle, three 
or four people deep. The room was 
dark except for the light of the 
candles, and the light brightened with 
the united glow of increasing numbers 
of candles. This experience was used 
in a brief meditation as symbolic of 
the strengthening light of God’s way 
that comes through uniting the efforts 
of many people in common Christian 
endeavors. Then the group sang the 
closing hymn and received the ben- 
ediction from the host pastor. 
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Youth Week 1956 


in Arlington, 


Virginia 


by Melvin C. BUCKINGHAM 


Director of Christian Education, 
Mount Olivet Methodist Church, 
Arlington, Virginia. 


However, the meeting was not over. 
The Commission on Fellowship had 
planned for a time of friendly games, 
lots of chatter, and some informal 
singing. Games suited to a large crowd 
were used and helped the young peo- 
ple to become acquainted. Refresh- 
ments were served and group singing 
closed the evening. 


How they got started 


The Youth Council which so suc- 
cessfully carried through this rally 
had its unofficial beginning slightly 
more than a year before. The young 
people of Trinity Presbyterian Church 
of Arlington were planning their own 
observance of Youth Week, 1955, and 
wanted to have a joint service with 
another denomination. They asked 
the Mount Olivet Methodist Church 
young people to join them and found 
a ready acceptance. Then, growing 
bold, they decided to invite in other 
churches, not only those in their own 
neighborhood but all those in the 
county. Quickly an invitation was 
sent to all churches in the county to 
send representatives to a planning 
meeting to arrange an interdenomina- 
tional youth rally. Ten churches re- 
sponded and the planning was under- 
taken.. 

At the planning sessions the idea of 
having a United Christian Youth 
Movement Council for the county was 
brought up. It was decided to make 
a statement about this at the rally 
and ask all groups interested in such 
a council to leave the names of repre- 
sentatives. 

The service went off well, with 300 
in attendance. Many of those present 
said they would like to have an inter- 
denominational youth council, and 
the planning committee named a 
meeting date. 

The organization was not rushed, 


because the group felt that careful 
discussion of purposes, aims, organ- 
ization, and function of such a council 
should be made and reported to the 
youth groups concerned. A steering 
committee was appointed to study the 
UCYM program, to discuss the needs 
of youth, and to report to the larger 
council as to a plan of action. This 
committee met four or five times and 
decided on goals, constitution, mem- 
bers of council meetings, number of 
necessary officers and commissions, 
and the basic requirements for lead- 
ers and a job analysis for each office. 

By May 30, 1955, the steering com- 
mittee was ready. The members of 
the local church youth groups were 
invited to a general council meeting 
for final discussion and adoption of 
the organization plan. The Arlington 
Council of the UCYM was officially 
launched as a department of the 
Arlington Council of Churches. 

The first two main concerns of the 
new organization were budget and 
program, especially the;planning of 
a county-wide interdenominational 
youth rally for the first Sunday in 
October. A budget committee worked 
on the first problem and decided that 
$200 would be needed. This amount 
would pay expenses of publicity, 
monthly newspaper, summer training 
school for those officers who could 
attend, and participation in a UCYM 
outreach project. It was agreed to 
raise this money by asking for a con- 
tribution of at least $12 per year from 
each member youth group. 

The fall youth program was as- 
signed to the Faith Commission and 
the Fellowship Commission. Since 
this was to be the first official youth 
meeting sponsored by the Arlington 
UCYM, the theme used was, “The 
UCYM—What it is and what it can 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The nursery 
department 
includes parents 


fe CHURCH’S MINISTRY to 
the nursery child is not to the 
child alone but to the child-in- 
the-family. Because the young child’s 
world is centered in his home, the 
church has no greater opportunity 
than to help parents with the re- 
ligious guidance of their children. On 
the other hand, parents have much to 
contribute to the church’s program. 

More and more, leaders are realiz- 
ing that the effective nursery depart- 
ment includes both children and 
parents. This means that parents and 
nursery leaders are very important 
to each other. 


Planning together 


The nursery program which in- 
cludes parents is not a program de- 
veloped by the church for children 
and their parents and handed out to 
them. Rather, it is a program which 
parents and church leaders. develop 
together. Parents can throw more light 
than: anyone else on the kind of 
guidance they need in their relations 
with their children. 

Sometimes even casual, on-the- 
way-out-of-the-door remarks give 
indications as to the kind of help that 
parents need and want. Every nursery 
teacher, church school superintendent, 
or minister has heard from time to 
time remarks such as, “I wish I knew 
what to do at home to build on the 
experiences my child has in his 
nursery class,” or, “What do you 
teach a three-year-old about prayer?” 

Parents need to be represented in 
the workers’ conferences of the 
nursery department staff. They can 
help the teachers understand some of 
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by Mary E. VENABLE 


Associate Director of Children’s Work, 
Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. 


and Phoebe M. ANDERSON 


; Author of 
Religious Living with Nursery Children 


the special needs of the children 
which may be met in the church 
school. They can help the home visitor 
and pastor know what kind of serv- 
ices are most appreciated from them. 

The nursery leaders can help par- 
ents understand the objectives and 
methods of the nursery department 
and how enriching experiences can 
be provided at home. A group of par- 
ents may take responsibility for some 
phase of the nursery program—pro- 
viding better equipment, arranging 
meetings of parents, or setting up a 
library. In such ways a nursery pro- 
gram may be built which actively in- 
volves those who are most deeply 


concerned—namely the parents of - 


nursery children. Such a program 
may include a variety of services, 
depending upon the particular needs 
and opportunities in a given com- 
munity, and the interests and abilities 
of the parents involved. 


Something to read 


A newsletter can be one interesting 
and valuable service to young par- 
ents. Anna and Bruce, parents of 
eighteen-month-old Sandy, were look- 
ing forward to enrolling him in the 
church’s Sunday group when he was 
old enough. They read eagerly the 
Nursery Roil Newsletter sent out 
regularly by their church. It was one 
of the things which kept them aware 
of their own special place in the 
church fellowship. It included birth 
announcements and interesting hap- 
penings in other church families 
whose babies were on the nursery 
roll. Periodically it listed the children 
ready to enter the nursery class. The 


personal touch which always charac-_ i 
terized this paper made it pleasant | 


reading for Bruce and Anna. 


circulated by their 
especially for parents of young chil- 


dren. The Newsletter carried lists of |) 


recommended books and pamphlets 


and many of these were displayed at- | 


tractively in a prominent corner of 
the church. The church library in- 


cluded materials both on child guid- | 


ance and for the parents’ personal 


enrichment. The librarian and the | 


nursery superintendent found various 


ways of encouraging the wide use of 
- these materials. 


Someone to talk to 


In-another church a young mother 1 
son’s | 
church school teacher, “May I talk 


said to her three-year-old 
with you some time about my baby? 
You’ve helped me so much with 
Mark, and I have some problems 
with my baby Id like to discuss with 
you.” 


Mark’s mother was typical of many 
young parents in the need she felt. 


They have many concerns which they | 


often. don’t put into words, even for 
themselves. Being continually respon- 
sible for young children is a new 
and often trying experience. Suddenly 
the parents have lost their freedom; 


they haven’t the time they used to 


have for their friends and their social 
life. The husband, bent on becoming a 
“success” for the sake of his family, 
may find that his job keeps him away 
from home many more hours than he 
or his wife had anticipated. The wife 
may be not only alone—and lonely— 
many hours each day, but also per- 
plexed by such things as why does 
Marianne seem so unhappy and when 
will the baby stop crying and go to 
sleep. The emotional and physical de- 
mands on young parents are exhaust- 
ing and sometimes they feel that their 
whole experience and education has 
ill-prepared them to understand or to 
deal with the problems of establishing 
their home. 


On the other hand, in the first 
years of their parenthood, they are 
experiencing some of life’s deepest 
joys and achievements, and have a 
deep need to share these with others 
who understand. 


“Someone to talk to” about every- 
day problems and interests, as well 
as about deep concerns, is one of the 
important and universal human needs. 
The church has a unique opportunity 
to help meet this need for young par- 
ents in ways which will deepen the 
family’s spiritual life. The minister, 
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the nursery home visitor, the nursery 
superintendent or teacher—all of these 
may be the voice and ears of the 
church at appropriate times for a 
young parent. Parents themselves, 
feeling this need, can often help each 
other and can help the church to 
recognize it. 

Counseling in regard to serious 
problems needs to be provided by 
persons with special qualifications and 
training. In many instances this may 
be the minister, or someone in the 
community with whom he has the 
contact. The church’s program for 
parents needs to include provision for 
referring those with serious problems 


to someone qualified to counsel with 


them. 


Taking part in church activities 


Parents need association with other 
parents of young children in recrea- 
tion, study, and many other group 
activities in the planning of which 
they are actively concerned. (Pos- 
sibilities along this line were given 
in the October 1956 issue of the 
International Journal, in the article 
“Nursery Parents Get Together.’’) 
Nursery leaders need to be included 
in such groups both for their own 
enrichment through fellowship and 
for the contribution they can make 
from their special skills and knowl- 
edge. 

Parents also need to join other 
adults in worship. Such participation 
in the church program often brings up 
the question of care for the children. 
One good plan may be for parents to 
take turns at baby sitting. Two or 
three couples may form a team, tak- 
ing turns caring for the babies on 
Sunday morning. Thus, the number of 
babies together can be kept small and 
the babies can be left with people 
whom they already know. This plan 
may enrich fellowship for the parents 
involved, as well as encourage church 
attendance. The nursery home visitor 
or some other nursery leader can do 
a real service by helping parents work 
out schedules. 

Another good plan is to have older 
members of the church volunteer for 
baby sitting. (Such a plan was de- 
scribed in the September 1956 issue, 
“Wanted: Baby Sitters.) In its con- 
cern for the spiritual growth of young 
parents, the nursery department may 
well include these or other well- 
considered plans for helping them to 
participate in the worship services 
of the church. 

When parents enroll a baby on 
the nursery home roll, or a nursery 
child in the church school, they may 
well consider that they are enrolling 
themselves as well. This implies that 
they will take an active interest in 
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Young parents are experiencing some of life’s deepest joys and achievements. 
Max Tharpe 


the church’s nursery program. On the 
other hand, church nursery leaders 
who receive into their care a new child 
are also accepting a responsibility to 
his parents. This relationship will be 
nurtured through such informal con- 
tacts as conversations at the nursery 
room door as well as through the 
planned activities described above. 
The nursery department must include 
parents if it is to be effective. Parents 
and church must work together to 
build homes in which the best Chris- 
tian growth can take place. 


NOTE: This article will soon be 
available in reprint form as one of ten 
leaflets in a portfolio entitled “The 
Church and Children Under Four.” 
The series will help parents and lead- 
ers understand and meet the religious 
needs of young children. Several 
other of the leaflets, eight of which 
are now available, appeared originally 
in the Journat. They sell for 8c 
each plus handling costs, with reduc- 
tion for quantity. For an explanatory 
flyer write to P and D Dept., NCC, 
120 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 


LOOKING AHEAD ... 


... to next summer’s camps and conferences? Order your extra copies of the 
special November Journal “The Church Out-of-Doors.” Combine your order 
with a reservation for copies of “Laborers into His Harvest” (on church 
vocations, due January 1, 1957) to obtain quantity rates: 100 or more copies 
only 20c each; 20 to 99 copies only 25c each; 6 to 19 copies for 30c each; 1 to 
5 copies at 40c each. Send order to International Journal, Box 238, New York 


10, New York. 
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Learn 
about 
migrants 


by Austin H. ARMITSTEAD 


Minister of the Commack Methodist 
Church, Commack, New York 


| HE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA is one of the 
great mission fields of the world. This fact is being borne 
in upon us this year through the study of the cooperative 
theme for home missions, “Mission Field: U.S.A.” The 
Joint Commission on Missionary Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has provided a number of 
fine books, guides, audi-visuals, and other resources for 
study by various age groups. 

The children’s groups have as their particular aspect 
of the general study a consideration of the agricultural 
migrants. These persons—white Americans, Mexicans, 
Negroes, and Puerto Ricans—travel across the country 
planting and harvesting vegetables and fruits. Since 
there are migrants in at least 40 of the 48 states, groups 
of them are likely to be near most communities some time 
during the year. There is still a great deal of ignorance 
about their way of life, however. 

A short time ago I met a group of high school boys 
and ‘girls in a Sunday school who were taking up a study 
of the migrants. They asked me many questions: “Why 
don’t the migrants stay in one place, rather than moving 
from place to place?” “My father told me that migrants 
get $15.00 a day for their work; is that right?” “Do the 
girls belong to the Girl Scouts?” “How many migrants are 
there around here?” “Does anyone do anything for the 
migrants?” “Do you know of regular churches where 
migrants are welcome to attend?” 

Interest such as this can be encouraged and channeled 
into constructive study and action. Inquiry should’ be 
made of the minister as to whether there are migrants 
working within an area near the church. If so, find out 
whether the state council of churches is doing anything 
for them, and whether there is a local “migrant com- 
mittee.” From such sources it is often possible to get 
sets of colored slides telling of the work of the chaplains, 
child-care workers, and others serving the migrants. 
There may be articles in the local papers showing both the 
positive and negative sides of migrant life, and these 
could be clipped for later use. Also reports of chaplains 
to local committees, if available, would be a good source 
of information. 

It might even be possible for your group to see one 
of the “Harvesters.” These are the station wagons used 
by the Home Missions Division workers who carry on 
vacation church schools and other types of Christian 
education, recreation program, and child-care in various 
migrant centers. The Harvesters carry movie and slide 
projectors, first aid equipment, a portable organ and 
communion set, Bibles, tracts, Sunday school supplies, 
sports equipment, record players, and many other items. 
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Children would be much interested in seeing them and™ 
in talking with the worker. Such an interview should be 
held at a time convenient to the worker, as his first 
responsibility is to the migrants he serves. 


Reading materials 
For- primaries the Friendship Press has provided an 


excellent story book, Sandy and Mr. Jalopy, by Edith | 


Agnew. I was once a chaplain in one of the camps the 


author visited as she was preparing the story of Sandy ~ 


Jackson. I can vouch for the authenticity of the story. 


Accompanying this reading book is a study guide, the | 


opening part of which gives abundant information about 
the migrants which can be used to enrich their back- 
ground. If you follow even a few of the suggested ac- 
tivities you will have a thrilling experience with your 
children. 

Blueberry Acres, by Alice Geer Kelsey, is the story 
book for juniors. The author’s picture of the three boys, 
Jamesy, Pablo, and Jebo and their families, is accurate 
and most interesting. The suggestions in the teacher’s 
guide can well be a springboard for a project of your 
group to help with the church’s work with migrants in 
your state. There are materials for ten sessions with 
juniors, to be used Sunday morning, in weekday school, 
in,a school of missions, or in additional meetings of the 
children. 

Although the materials on migrants are written for 
children, the books and guides have many suggestions 
that could also be used with intermediates and older 
boys and girls. The materials provided specifically for 
them, however, deal with other aspects of home missions. 


Visual materials 


Hearing and talking about migrants are important, and 
provide a great deal of information, but pictures give an 
even clearer understanding. Once again we are indebted 
to the Friendship Press for producing a black and white 
picture album about migrants. These pictures are of 
high quality and may be used in teaching. The box in 
which they come can be used to display them. There is 
an explanatory text given for each of the pictures. 

The colored filmstrip A Puppy for Jose was prepared 
for children. It tells the story of a boy in a family of 
Spanish-speaking migrants and of his desire to have a pet 
of his own. Realizing that the filmstrip is only an aid, 
you should be prepared to lead up to the showing and to 
ask and answer questions afterwards. 

Again Pioneers is the name of a feature length film 
produced a few years back concerning the problems and 
opportunities which migrants bring to a community. Al- 
though this picture is too long for Sunday morning use, 
it would be of interest to the young people and adults 
in the church and might be given at an evening meeting. 
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The picture is likely to promote a good deal of discussion 
and possibly constructive action. 


Exhibits 
Exhibits are a good way to communicate ideas about 
migrants. “Migrants in the U.S.A.” is the name of a 
_ large picture map that can be the center of an exhibit 
| depicting migrant life. The children of one class or de- 
| partment might spend an afternoon coloring, cutting, and 
| pasting the pictures that accompany the map. The de- 


‘| seriptive information about the pictures could be saved 


| and read to the othér members of the department at an 


‘| assembly period. 


While one group is preparing the map, another could 
make plans for an exhibit of foods which migrant people 
have planted or picked. A collection of canned fruits 
and vegetables with their attractive labels makes a 
colorful display. I have never seen it done, but perhaps 
a sample meal could be prepared and the children could 
sit around a table eating the foods, at the same time talk- 
ing about the contributions of the farm workers. 


Plays for children 


The creative writing and acting of a dramatization is a 
rewarding experience and one which might well grow 
out of a study of the migrants. However, if this is not 
done, the children might like to produce one of the three 
plays written by Lois Lenski especially for children. 


One play deals with a Negro mother and two children 


who have followed the crops from Florida to New Jersey; 
another with a displaced Kentucky mining family that 
journeys to Arkansas for cotton picking; and the third 
with a Texas-Mexican family and how fhey find accept- 


), ance in an Illinois community. 


Although written primarily for children under four- 
teen, the plays are sometimes given with thoughtfulness 
and understanding by older boys and girls. I saw a 
group of young people produce “The Bean Pickers” ef- 
fectively. More thana hundred adults were present, and 
the money secured from ‘the admission price was de- 
signated to the local migrant committee. Pupils learn a 
great deal from acting in these plays, for they put them- 
selves in the place of migrants, who are often lonely 
because they may not be accepted in the local schools, 
movies, swimming pools, and too often, the churches. 
Field trips 

My experience has been that the most rewarding help 
received by a group comes from seeing where migrants 
live, work, play, and worship. However, this is one time 
when proper safeguards must be made. Migrants, like 
ourselves, are people, and don’t want to be “on display.” 
The most effective field trips are those where a church 
school or youth group has selected three or four from 
their number who are thoughtful and sensitive to others, 
to make a trip through canning factories, grading houses, 
fields where migrants work, and to camps where they 
live. I advise strongly that before doing this you consult 
first with the chaplain or other worker in the migrant 
community or with the local migrant committee. 

Of course, the best results of all the learning about 
migrants would be the acceptance of such persons into 
the church fellowship. Many migrant families would 
like to settle in communities if they could find work, 
friends, and educational opportunities for their children. 
Helping such a family to begin a new life would be 
comparable to bringing in a refugee family from over- 
seas and could well lead to similar rewarding experiences 
for the sponsoring church. Certainly the local church 
should welcome into its fellowship those of the migrants 
who wish to attend. 
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Materials on migrants 


This is the Harvester is a four-page leaflet with pic- 
tures of migrants and the program carried on by migrant 
workers, with suggestions for sharing projects. Single 
copy free ($7.50 a hundred) from the Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of Churches, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. From the same ad- 
dress, order a Migrant Meal Packet, which contains 
directions for holding the meal and suggestions for pro- 
gram and publicity. 50c. Also from the same address, 
the color filmstrip Consider the Workers of the Field, 
describing the Migrant Ministry in five states. Scripts 
for both children and adults. Sale price, $5.00. 

Three plays for children by Lois Lenski: The Bean 
Pickers, A Change of Heart, and Strangers in a Strange 
Land. 50c each. Department of Publication and Dis- 
tribution, National Council of Churches, 120 East 23rd 
Street, New York 10, New York. 

The following materials are produced by the Friendship 
Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., and are 
available from the Press or from church bookstores: 

Sandy and Mr. Jalopy, by Edith J. Agnew. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25. For children grades one to three. 
Primary Teacher's Guide on “Migrants,’ by Juanita 
Purvis. Paper, 50c. 

Blueberry Acres, by Alice Geer Kelsey. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25. For children grades four to six. Junior 
Teacher’s Guide on “Migrants,” by Margaret S. Ward. 
Paper, 50c. 

World Friends: Migrants. An album of fifteen teach- 
ing photographs, 9 x 12 inches, and brief text. $1.00. 

Picture Map of Migrants in the U.S.A., with pictures 
to cut out, color, and paste, and an insert sheet giving 
full information about how migrant families live, Black 
and white, 50 x 38 inches, 75c. 

A Puppy for Jose. A color filmstrip. (For description 
see International Journal for October 1956, page 47.) 70 
frames. Sale, $5.00. 


Illustration by Helen Ao for “Blueberry Acres” 
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celebrate 
the 


New Year 


by Harriet D. and 


Laurens C. SEELYE 


Members of the First Baptist Church, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


\ \ HEN THE IDEA was first pro- 


posed that we have a big New Year's 
Eve Party in our church—something 
entertaining that our members would 
attend in preference to country club 
or commercial affairs—some of the 
more conservative: members of the 
church objected. Dining and dancing 
in the church—after midnight! That 
was contrary to the spirit and dignity 
of the church. 

However, the minister and the di- 
rector of religious education were in 
favor of the idea and a committee 
assembled to plan the party soon be- 
came challenged by its possibilities. 
We found that there were a great 
many people in the church who had 
no established routine for New Year’s 
Eve. Young couples new to the 
church and community were espe- 
cially attracted to this kind of observ- 
ance. Here was a chance to celebrate 
one of the festive times of the year in 
a way in which old and young could 
participate and which would lead to 
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good fellowship and a spiritual expe- 
rience. By the second year the resist- 
ance had disappeared, and many peo- 
ple had to be turned away for lack of 
space. 

From the first, a watch night serv- 
ice in the sanctuary, just before mid- 
night, was a major feature of the pro- 
gram. 

We can describe best the program 
in 1954, the year in which we served 
as joint chairmen of the party. We 
asked a man and his wife to have 
charge of the decorations for Gordon 
Hall, where the party was to be held. 
This was an important assignment, as 
the room had to be transformed to 
look like a very special and exciting 
sort of place. We gave the couple a 


small amount of money. They chose’ 


their own committee, and by much 
hard work and the use of active im- 
aginations, the large room was made 
into an unusually attractive place. 
Crepe paper streamers, balloons, stars, 
and three-dimensional murals with 
indirect lighting, produced a gay but 
harmonious setting. The arrange- 
ment of the decorations, the careful 
choice of colors, and the lighting were 
found to be the main factors in creat- 
ing the mood for the evening. 
Another couple took over the mat- 
ter of tickets. They had two kinds 
printed—one for the entertainment 
during the first part of the evening, 
and the second for the supper-dance 
after midnight. They supervised the 
sale of the tickets, mostly: by mail. 


The husband also served as treasurer 


for the whole affair. Their respon- 
sible handling of these matters saved 
us many a headache. 


Another person took charge of 


publicity, which consisted of fliers to 
all the church membership, posters, 
and frequent announcements in ‘our 
couple 


church paper. Still another 


i: 
took charge of the coffee-break, pro-|) \ 
viding the food, decorating the tables)’ » 
and choosing the hosts and hostesses. 

We did the rest—planning the pro-} 
gram and the supper and entertain-} 
ment. This was not an easy task,} 
done on such a large scale, and it was} 
sometimes discouraging when the acts|) | 
we had counted on fell through or|) 
were found to be too expensive. High} | 
standards of propriety had to be} . 
adhered to. The budget was limited] 
and the prices for paid talent were} 
naturally high for New Year’s Eve 
But when it was all over and the last} 
of the crepe paper and broken bal-| 
loons were dumped in the barrel, we| 
were glad to have had a part in a} 
happy evening. 1 

The program began at 8:30. Large 
numbers of people, from boys and 
girls of ten or twelve to the older} 
adults, assembled in the decorated} 
hall, Stee has an excellent stage.) 
The master of ceremonies was aj 
favorite radio personality in our city. | 
The entertainment was a variety of} 
acts, some professional and some local} 
talent. i 

We opened with two groups of 
dances performed by church young} 
people, one by some young men and | 
women from “The Solitaires,” and one | 
by six teen-age girls. Both groups} 
were in costume. This lively intro- 
duction was followed by a profes-_ 
sional make-up artist from Boston, | 
who took people from the audience | 
and transformed them into well- | 
known persons, like Washington. This | 
was great fun, for we all knew the 
people who were being made up. 

Then came a_ semi-professional | 
magician, who used the children and 
young people as subjects, to their 
delight. 

At that point, about 10:00, we had | 
a coffee-break. The adults went to. 


Balloons, stars and a Christmas tree created the mood for the New Year's party. 
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two or three rooms downstairs in the 
parish house, for coffee and for sing- 
ing around the piano some well-loved 
songs. Meanwhile the teen-agers 
| gathered in a room upstairs to have 
' cokes and to sing, while the college 
people had their separate room to 
chat and compare experiences while 
they drank cokes. This period lasted 
half an hour and gave a chance for 
some of the parents to take the 
younger children home. 

We then reconvened in Gordon Hall 
for the next part of the program. 
There was an unrehearsed audience- 
participation game, “I’ve Got a 
Secret,” led by six people and the 
‘master of ceremonies. Then a semi- 


| _ professional singer sang a wonderful 


variety of songs, ending with one 
which prepared us for the worship 
service to follow. 

At 11:30 we all went to the sanc- 
tuary, where a beautiful watch night 
service was held by candlelight. There 
we rededicated ourselves to the 


Christian way of life for the coming 
year. 

When we returned to the hall, an 
entirely new aspect had been given to 
the room. The rows of chairs had 
been removed and tables set up along 
the sides of the hall, leaving a large 
central area for dancing. A second 
room opened to reveal tables laden 
with food, and the sounds of music 
filled the air. The overhead lighting 
was subdued and stage lights in 
varied combinations played on the 
scene. With the calling of “Happy 
New Year,” the blowing of horns, and 
the singing of “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” the new year was welcomed 
to our church. 

Everyone danced—the young people 
with the old as well as with each 
other. There seemed to be no feeling 
at all of age barriers, and all mingled 
in a delightful fellowship. Whole 
families had come together, including 
the grandparents, and the feeling 
grew that this was pure fun—the 
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special kind of pleasure that leaves 
happy memories. 

Our church has had a party some- 
thing like this for the past three 
years. We feel that the church is 
many things, and that one of its great 
qualities is fellowship. In our church 
we work together, different groups 
of us, on a vast variety of projects. 
The New Year’s Eve party is a fine 
combination of good entertainment, 
good food, good fellowship, and a 
spiritual quality that is not confined 
to the watch night service but 
permeates the whole evening’s ac- 
tivities. 

The success of the parties was due 
to many things—the spirit in which 
they were done, the months of really 
hard labor by the committees, the ad- 
mirable cooperation of all the people 
working in any way, and the quality 
of the programs. As we look back on 
them, we have the honest conviction 
that having such a party was truly a 
Christian enterprise. 


radio and 


TV “spots” 


by Bruce C. MOSHER 


Copywriter and Supervisor of Religious Radio, 
Station KRNT-TV, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Use only one slide in an eight-second TV spot. 


es DAY of every week, cigarettes, beer, deter- 
gents, and a thousand other items are sold by radio 
and television. Not all of these advertisers can af- 
ford, or want, to buy programs. They contract for 
“spot announcements” that appear at station breaks, on 
eight-second station identification breaks, or on ional 
programs. 

The spot announcement has been overlooked - those 
doing promotion work for the church. True, many sta- 
tions carry, “Go to Church” announcements, but these 
usually appear as a result of the station management and 
not-the church. When a church body has some project 
to promote, the thinking is too often done in terms of a 
“program.” Many times the personnel necessary to pro- 
duce a program is not available. The announcement 
usually ends up as an interview with guest speakers. 

To convince the program director of a radio or tele- 
vision station that a larger audience will listen to a full 
religious program than would be listening to the regularly 
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scheduled program will take some doing. However, the 
same program director will no doubt be happy to assign 
several public service announcements to the church. 

Public service announcements are ordinarily assigned 
to Army recruiting, Better Schools, March of Dimes, etc. 
Time allowed for such announcements are: one minute, 
30 seconds, 20 seconds, and 8 seconds. The one-minute 
announcements are used between local or network shows, 
and the twenty-second combined with the eight-second 
spots are used in like manner. 

An announcement, properly written and uttered, is 
eapable of “selling,” whether it’s a commercial product, 
or some public service. Public service announcements 
can be used to promote a united church service featuring 
a guest speaker, or some other activity in which several 
churches are cooperating. Individual churches could use 
such announcements to promote a special service, such 
as a dedication of a building, laying of a corner stone, 
or the appearance of a well known church leader. 
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RADIO COPY COUNTY COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS ED. 
1/2 MINUTE SPOT ANNOUNCEMENT 
SOUND: SMALL CHILDREN PLAYING 


ANNCR: Could this be your Church School Class? 
Sounds like you need a silencer. 

SOUND: TAKE OUT QUICKLY 

ANNCR: Or perhaps just fresh ideas on teaching. 
You can get those new ideas at the Teacher 
Training Institute, begining next Tuesday 
evening at University Christian Church. 
For more information about the Teacher 
Training Institute, ask your Superintend- 
ent or Pastor. 


Arrangement of copy for a half-minute radio announcement. 


The project must be of some importance to warrant 
the free time from the radio or TV station. The program 
director could hardly look with favor on an announce- 
ment urging the executive officers of the women’s or- 
ganization to be prompt at their regular monthly meeting. 
The project to be publicized must touch the lives of many 
listeners, not a select few. Radio and television are not 
glorified telephones. 


Making radio arrangements 


When you feel that you have a project that is worthy 
of free time on the air, call the station’s program director, 
or in some cases the Public Service Director, and make 
an appointment for a face-to-face meeting. Once the 
appointment is made, keep it. Be prompt, and have an 
outline of the project, the number of people involved in 
its planning, and the number of people you are trying 
to reach with the message. In some cases, you may 
know someone who is employed at the station, and when 
this is the case, ask your friend to introduce you to the 
program director, or the person in charge of this activity. 

Radio program directors like announcements that are 
exciting, dramatic. You'll find that listeners are more 
likely to listen to your announcement when they are 
prepared in this manner. Use sound effects and music in 
your announcements wherever possible. This will mean 
an extra expense for the station, but if you volunteer to 
pay for any “out-of-the-pocket” expense, they’ll be 
happy to make the extra effort. You may be able to 
use their music library without extra charge. 

If announcements are for a single voice, supply the 
wording in the form desired by the station. They should 
be typed, one announcement per page, with the name of 
your organization at the top. Be sure to double space 
your copy. Copy prepared in this fashion has a far 
greater chance of reaching the air than copy which must 
be re-typed in the proper form by station personnel. 
Have your copy in the hands of the program director at 
least forty-eight hours before the first announcement is 
scheduled to run. 


Making television arrangements 


More time is required to prepare television than radio 
copy, especially for the visuals. The-eight-second station 
identification spot is the easiest to prepare, and also 
easiest to obtain. Use only one slide or eight seconds 
of film with a single-voice audio copy. Here, timing is 
essential. Limit copy to twelve words to give adequate 
time for station identification. The left-hand side of the 
page is reserved for the visual (Video) instructions, with 
the announcer’s copy on the right. 

If you arrange for 20-second announcements, you 
should prepare at least 2 slides, or 20 seconds of film. 
The production staff of the station will be happy to assist 
you in the preparation of slides. Offer to pay for any 
out-of-the-pocket expense incurred. Slides used on 
television are usually on 35mm film, although only 5s by 
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Y% inches of the finished slide will be seen on the screen. 
Some stations have other methods of projection besides 


the 35mm slide, so be sure to check what is possible with | 


the individual station. 

After the schedule has been completed and the activity 
you were promoting is concluded successfully, acknowl- 
edge your appreciation with a letter to the station. Take 
the time also to write the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in Washington, D.C., with a carbon copy of your 
letter to the station manager, expressing your apprecia- 
tion of the public service. This will reveal your concern 
for the welfare of the station as well as open the door at 
the station more easily the next time you wish to promote 
a project. 


General suggestions 


In a metropolitan area, the more stations from which 
you request time, the better your results will be, because 


not all the people listen to the same radio or TV station. — \ 


If you can find a writer working at a station who is also 
interested in the church, use his talent to prepare your 
copy. Radio and TV copywriting is a professional job. 
It requires special skills and techniques. If you can find 
such talent, use it. Ministers are often too occupied with 
their pastoral duties to do this job. Perhaps the best 
solution is to find a dedicated layman who has the time, 
and train him in the media. Courses in radio and tele- 
vision advertising are sometimes taught in adult edu- 
cation programs, and religious radio and television 
workshops are held regularly. The expense of training 
a layman will be more than repaid. 

Because radio and television stations are licensed to 
operate “in the public interest,” they are usually more 
than willing to give time to public service announcements 
on behalf of the church. ‘You can receive the cooperation 
of the stations by going the second mile with them. 


‘The manual, “Religious Broadcasting,’ published by the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National Council 
of Churches ($1.00) will give you much valuable help for this 
work. Workshops and institutes for training church workers 
are conducted regularly by the Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission. Write Rev. Charles Schmitz, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York, for further information. Send for the 
12” LP disc, “Small Dramatic Spot Announcements” prepared 
by B.F.C., dealing with church and church school cial inea, 
It may be possible for you to use some of these recorded 
announcements in your local broadcasting. Order from the 
Radio Department, B.F.C. ($2.00.) 


20 SECOND TV COPY DM AREA COUNCIL OF _ . 
CHURCHES REFORMATION 


FESTIVAL 


VIDEO AUDIO 


ANNCR: 


The blows of this 
hammer were heard 
around the world. . 
for this is Martin 
Luther nailing his 95 
Theses to the church 
door at Wittenburg. 


And this year, in hon- 
oring Martin Luther, 
Des Moines Protestants 
will gather at KRNT 
THEATER this Sunday at 
4 o'clock. Join the 
Faithful for the Ref- 
ormation Festival. 


DM CHURCH COUNCIL 
SLIDE #1 
"Picture of 
Martin Luther 
at Wittenburg 
Church Door" 


DM CHURCH COUNCIL 

SLIDE #2 
"Reformation 
Festival at 
KRNT Theater" 


Arrangement of copy for a 20-second TV announcement. 
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Books for 
a growing 
leader 


by Frances C. McLESTER 


Director, Library Services, Board of Education 
of The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 


ix MAN who does not read good 


|| books has no advantage over the man 


- who can’t read them,” said Mark 
. Twain in 1895. 


Those of us who are interested in 
Christian education—as teachers, of- 
ficers, parents, or just as intelligent 
church members—can learn much 


. through our reading. Therefore, we 


are always on the outlook for good 
books that will help us develop our 
spiritual insights, broaden our out- 
look, and increase our skills. The 
following books, recently published, 
offer us a fine opportunity to do these 


rd ! three things. 


These books should be ordered from 
denominational bookstores or from 
the publishers named. They are not 
for sale by the Journal or by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 


The Bible—the Church 


Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, 
E. W. Heaton. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956. $3.95. A description of the various 
facets of everyday Israelite life, from 


_ about 1250 to 586 B.C., written in human 
’ terms and illustrated with 126 drawings. 


A companion volume to Everyday Life 
in New Testament Times. 

The Young Church in Action, J. B. 
Phillips. Macmillan, 1955. $2.50, A trans- 
lation in the language of today of the 
Acts of the Apostles. The book reads 
like a fascinating story that has marked 
implications for our own day. Those 
persons who have read the author’s 
Letters to Young Churches and The 
Gospels, which have been translated 
into modern English, will be grateful 
for this book, too. 

The Life and Letters of Paul, Robert 
V. Moss, Jr. Christian Education Press, 
1955. $1.25. A simple and well-written 
account of this great apostle and his 
work. While it was published as a text- 
book for a leadership course, it appeals 
to the general reader. 


The Westminster Historical Atlas to 


the Bible, Revised Edition, George Ernest 
Wright and Floyd V. Filson. Westminster 
Press, $7.50. Maps, pictures and text 
giving historical and geographical in- 
formation on Palestine, together with up- 
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to-date material on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and other archaeological dis- 
coveries. 


Bible Study for Grownups, Frank 
Eakin. Macmillan, 1956. $3.95. This volume 
gives an interesting framework for Bible 
study: survey, comments, and values. 
Its chief limitation lies in the fact that 
only two books of the Bible—Genesis 
and Matthew—are considered. But this 
framework of study is recommended for 
studying each book of the Bible. Valu- 
able for both individual and group study. 

Rediscovering the Church, George 
Laird Hunt. Association Press, 1956. 
$3.00. The author describes the church 
as a community; he then describes the 
nature of this community, based on his 
interpretation of the Bible. There fol- 
lows a chapter on freedom and authority, 
and several on the church as a commu- 
nity today. An interesting and helpful 
book that makes us look anew at the 
meaning of the church and its place in 
society. 


Christian education—theology 


The Gift of Power, Lewis Joseph Sher- 
rill. Macmillan, 1955. $3.00. Here is a 
“modern philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion,” which deals realistically with some 
of our main problems: why man is pro- 
foundly disturbed today; the relation of 
the Christian religion to contemporary 
conditions; how the educational program 
of a church may be made more relevant 
to the needs of the times. While it is not 
“easy reading,” the author has largely 
avoided technical phrases. An excellent 
resource for leaders in a church. 

How a Small Church Can Have Good 
Christian Education, Virgil E. Foster. 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. $2.00. Prac- 
tical and stimulating suggestions that will 
be eminently. useful for both small and 
large churches, in city or country. Deals 
with equipment for crowded conditions, 
developing good teachers, church library, 
worship in a small church school, family 
life, and other important matters. 

Protestant Nurture, Harry C. Munro. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. $5.00. A fresh 
approach to Christian education, present- 
ing the challenges of the unfinished tasks 
of the church. Frank and unsparing in 
criticism, yet optimistic. Of interest 
largely to professionals. 

Education for Christian Living, Ran- 


dolph Crump Miller. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1956. $6.50. A comprehensive survey of 
Christian education with fresh insight as 
to what the job really is and what needs 
to happen to make it effective. Of in- 
terest largely to professionals, 

Man’s Need and God’s Action, Reuel L. 
Howe. Seabury Press, 1955, $2.50. In 
this book, Dr. Howe “brings together the 
insights of modern psychology with 
Christian theology,” showing how each of 
these throws light on the other. His 
wide experience in counseling and in 
teaching courses on pastoral theology 
helps him write this valuable resource 
for Christian educators. 

The Weekday Church School, Erwin L. 
Shaver. Pilgrim Press, 1956. $2.50. A 
basic book on weekday religious educa- 
tion, presenting history, philosophy, prin- 
ciples, legal status, and standards for the 
movement. It is concerned largely with 
Christian education on released time 
from the public schools. 


Teaching—group work 


If Teaching Is Your Job, John Leslie 
Lobingier. Pilgrim Press, 1956. $2.50. 
Many sensible suggestions are made by 
an author who is interested in volunteer 
teachers in the church school and wants 
them to enjoy their job and do the best 
work they can. Practical and useful. 

Principles of Teaching, Harold Spears. 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. $5,00. The author 
has enlarged his earlier book, Some 
Principles of Teaching, which proved 
helpful to teachers in both elementary 
and secondary schools. Underneath the 
amusing statements in this book there is 
a wealth of sound wisdom. The author’s 
recommendations grow out of his suc- 
cessful experiences in teaching; he now 
serves as assistant superintendent of 
schools in San Francisco. 

Teaching for Better Schools, Kimball 
Wiles. Prentice-Hall, 1952. $4.00. After 
a revealing chapter on teaching-learning 
and the role of the teacher, there follow 
sections on teaching as skill in human 
relations, as skill in group work, as skill 
in evaluation, as skill in cooperation. 
Helpful and suggestive for church school 
workers. 

Human Relations in Teaching, Howard 
Lane and Mary Beauchamp. Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. $6.50. Many books have been 
written recently about group work and 
the importance of human relations. - This 
book is written in simple and readable 
style; it is divided into three sections: 
I. What does it mean to be human? 
II. What does it mean to live in mid- 
twentieth century? III. What are the 
dynamics of learning to live together? 
Each of these sections is important and 
will help church school teachers and 
leaders understand better the persons 
with whom they work, the impact of 
present-day conditions on individuals 
and groups, and the ways in which chil- 
dren and youth may be helped to develop 
better relationships. 

You Can’t Be Human Alone, Margaret 
E. Kuhn. National Council of Churches, 
1956. 40c. An excellent though brief 
pamphlet on group procedures that are 
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Books will develop our insights, broaden our outlook and increase our skills. 
Clark and Clark 


appropriate for use in local churches: 

Make Your Staff Meetings Count! 
Daniel R. Davies and Kenneth F. Herrold. 
Arthur C. Croft, 1954. $2.50 (Order 
from National Foreman’s Institute, 100 
Garfield Avenue, New London, Con- 
necticut.) This handbook, loose-leaf with 
a spiral spine, may seem to be rather 
expensive, but it is well worth the cost. 
It is an indispensable tool for any per- 
sons who have positions of leadership. 
After outlining why staff meetings are 
such a problem and why they count, 
there are fine suggestions as to what can 
be done about staff meetings, and some 
“measures of effectiveness.” 

Role Playing in Leadership Training 
and Problem Solving, Alan F. Klein. 
Association Press, 1956. $3.50. A thor- 
ough discussion which is useful for a 
leader who wants to guide members of a 
group in solving their problems through 
role playing. 

Techniques That Produce Teamwork, 
Warren H. Schmidt and Paul C. Buch- 
anan. Arthur C. Croft, 1954. $2.50. 
Though this small book refers to team- 
work among school teachers, children, 
and leaders of industry, it has marked 
value for the Christian worker. 


Missions—world affairs 


Encounter with Revolution, M. Richard 
Shaull. Association Press, 1955. $2.50. 
A startling book on conditions through- 
out the world which have nurtured both 
the spirit and the action of revolutionists. 
Suggestions are made as to how the na- 
tions can meet their three fundamental 
problems: to better economic conditions, 
to develop a more adequate social and 
political life, to offer moral and spiritual 
resources to their peoples. 

They Reach for Life, John E. Skog- 
lund. Friendship Press, 1955-56. Cloth, 
$3.00; paper, $1.25. A fascinating story 
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about how peoples in other lands are 
struggling toward freedom,. education, 
and better living. Appeals to both adults 
and youth. 

Hope Rises from the Land, Ralph A. 
Felton. Friendship Press, 1955. $2.50. 
The author makes an imaginary journey 
around the world, describing how mis- 
sionaries have helped the peoples in dif- 
ferent lands learn new methods of tilling 
their soil and-raising their crops. In- 
dicates how agricultural missions have 
given them “food for body and spirit.” 

The Church in Southeast Asia, Win- 
burn T. Thomas and Rajah B. Manikam. 
Friendship Press, 1956. Cloth, $2.50, 
paper, $1.25. Throughout the lands of 
Southeast Asia the Church is leading its 
people to attack the problems and take 
advantage of the opportunities that face 
them. This book helps us understand 
and work with our fellow Christians 
across the Pacific. 


For workers with children’ 


When Children Ask, Margueritte Har- 
mon Bro. Harper & Brothers, Revised, 
1956. $3.50. “Sixteen years and thirteen 
grandchildren wiser than when she first 
wrote When Children Ask, Mrs. Bro has 
thoroughly rewritten this book which has 
for years held an important place in the 
lives of parents and educators.” Helps 
parents answer questions- about God and 
Jesus, death, prayer, Bible, the Church, 
babies. Also contains a new chapter on 
the problems of teenagers, and another 
one on marriage. 

Helping Your Child’s Emotional 
Growth, Anna W. M. Wolf and Suzanne 
Azasz. Doubleday, 1954. $5.00. A book 
of charming and revealing pictures with 
captions which indicate how parents can 
help children develop desirable attitudes 
and control their emotions. Highly rec- 
ommended, 
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A Nursery School 
Teachers and Parents, 
Greene, Elizabeth L. Woods. Sierra 
Madre Community Nursery School Asso- 
ciation, Sierra Madre, 
$2.00. An excellent guide for nursery — 
workers and for parents of little children. 
Part IV deals with various aspects of 


play—its values, how to supervise chil- | 


dren at play, and the various types of 
play that appeal to children. 

The Fives and Sixes Go to School, | 
Emma Dickson Sheehy. Henry Holt, 


1954. $5.00. A useful book for church | | 
workers and also for parents. Emphasizes | 
dramatic play, the arts, music and games, | 


and social living; also includes certain 
chapters on the schedule of a day school | 
and the skills to be learned there. 


Children Are Artists, Daniel Mende-—. 
_ lowitz. 


Stanford University Press, 1953. 


been written recently on art and chil- ]|) 
Though this is one of the least, i 
it is excellent and will be | 


dren. 
expensive, 
valuable. to church workers as they help 


~ children and adolescents express them- | 
selves creatively through drawing, paint- 1) 


ing and modelling. 


Religious Living with Nursery Chil- | 


dren, Phoebe M. Anderson. Pilgrim Press, 
1956. $2.50. What nursery children are 


like, how to understand them, and how to | 
help them grow toward Christian matur- | 
ity, are the primary concerns of this } 


book. 


Mae Erb. Herald Press, 1955. $2.00. A 
valuable aid to parents in nurturing their 
children in genuine Christian faith, this 
new edition combines the most recent 


findings of psychology, pedagogy, and © 
education with a distinctly |! 


Christian viewpoint and emphasis. 


For workers with youth 


The Youth Fellowship, Oliver deWolf 
Cummings. Judson Press, 1956. $2.50. 
This book affords adult leaders of youth 
an opportunity to learn more about the 
spirit, purpose, organization and poten- 
tialities of an unified program of Chris- 
tian education for young people. 

On Call for Youth, Rudolph M. Witten- 
berg. Association Press, 1955. $3.50. 
Excellent suggestions for workers with 
youth and for parents. Part I describes 


many different types of young people— ~ 


those who withdraw, those who are ag- 
gressive, those who react in desirable 
ways. Part II suggests how adults can 
skilfully guide young people so that each 
one may learn how to get along with 
himself as well as with others. 
Teen-Agers, Gladys Gardner Jenkins, 
W. W. Bauer and Helen §S. Shacter. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1955. $3.60. An 
excellent book on “health and personal 
development for all teen-agers,” with 
special emphasis for those who are 14, 
15, and 16 years of age. Profusely illus- 
trated and written in language that ap- 
peals to youth, it is a fine resource for 
young people and also for the adults who 
work with them. Highly recommended. 
A teacher’s edition of this includes a 
guide (128p) which will aid counselors, 
(Continued on page 37) 
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ivesiis Resources 


For January 


Primary 


Department 


by Ruth R. DIAMOND* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
God’s Love Is for All 


For the Leader 


As we look around us at the world to- 
day, a world filled with tensions, fears 
and hatred, are we truly concerned about 
all our brothers around the world, or, is 
there deep within our hearts the thought, 
“What have they to do with me?” 

As Christians, we must seek to under- 
stand and love all our brothers around 
the world, because God’s love is for all. 
We must be truly concerned about all 
people and feel our own responsibility 
for doing all we can to bring about love 
and goodwill throughout the world. 

“Tf any one says, ‘I love God,’ and hates 
his brother, he is a liar; for he who does 
not love his brother whom he has seen, 
cannot love God whom he has not seen. 
And this commandment we have from 
him, that he who loves God should love 
his brother also.” (I John 4:20-21) 

Primary boys and girls should begin to 
recognize that all people around. the 
world are brothers; that God wants hap- 
piness for all people; and that they can 
have a part in helping people around 
the world. 

Before we seek to help our boys and 
girls to have love and understanding for 
all others, let us take time to think 
seriously about the people around the 
world and our own relationship to these 
people. Let us spend time in prayer 
asking God to cleanse our hearts of all 
prejudice and to help us have better 
understanding of others. Only then will 
we be ready to help our boys and girls 
to follow the commandment of Jesus, 
“You shall love your neighbor as your- 
self.” (Mark 12:31b) 


*South Bend, Indiana. General Superin- 
tendent of the Broadway Evangelical 
United Brethren Church. 
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During the month of January most 
denominations have a missionary unit. 
The 1957 foreign mission theme for pri- 
mary children is “The Philippines.” Ma- 
terial for this study can be ordered from 
your own denominational publishing 
house or from the Friendship Press, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 10. 

WorsnHie CENTER POSSIBILITIES: Picture 
of Jesus and children. Small dolls 
dressed in foreign costumes, around a 
picture of Jesus. Open Bible surrounded 
with small flags of different countries. 
If your children are making a small 
Philippine village, be sure to use this, 
one Sunday, in the worship center. 

Catt to WorsuHie: “Make a joyful 
noise to the Lord, all the lands! Serve 
the Lord with gladness! Come into his 
presence with singing!” (Psalm 100:1-2) 

Sones: All songs are from Hymns for 
Primary. Worship: No. 37, “God Is the 
Loving Father”; No. 135, “I Think That 
It Is Good to Know”; No. 143, “Some of 
Us Live”; No. 147, “We Have Found a 
Lovely Thing.” 

DEDICATION OF OFFERING: 
Thou the Gifts We Bring.” 


No. 172, “Bless 


1. God Loves All 


BIBLE VERSE: 
15: 17b) 
CONVERSATION: 
How important it is to know that others 
love us! What do we mean by love? 
(Guide conversation to include: kind- 
ness, generosity, unselfishness, friendli- 
ness, willingness to help, politeness, 
cheerfulness.) We want people to love 
us. We want our families to love us. 
We want our friends to love us. 
BrsteE VERSE: “For the Father himself 
loves you.” (John 16: 27a) 


Story: 
Jesus TeLts Asout Gop’s Love 


Jesus knew that people needed love. 
He often talked about the love of God. 
He wanted people to know that God 
loved them. He wanted them to know 
that God cared for them. 

One day some people were sitting on 
the hillside. Many of the people looked 
very worried. Perhaps some of the 
fathers were wondering whether or not 
they could catch enough fish that day to 
sell so that they could buy food for their 
families. Perhaps some of the mothers 
were wondering whether or not they 
would have enough cloth so that they 
could make new robes for each member 
of their family. Some of the people 
looked very sad. Perhaps some of them 
were sorry for themselves because they 
didn’t have as much to eat or as many 
robes as their neighbors. Some of the 
people looked lonely. Perhaps some of 
them did not have families where there 
was love and good times and fun to- 
gether. 

Jesus looked at the people. He felt 
sorry for them. He thought, “If only 
they knew that God loves them, if only 
they knew that God cares for them, then 
they would not be worried nor sad nor 
lonely.” 

Jesus looked up into the sky. There 
were birds flying overhead, chirping 
merrily. “Look at the birds,’ he said. 
“God has planned that they would have 
food to eat. Why are you worried about 
having enough to eat? Do you not know 


“Love one another.” (John 


that if God takes care of the birds, surely 
he will take care of you? For you are 
more important than birds.” The fathers 
listened to the words of Jesus. They 
began to believe that God did love them, 
that God would care for them. They 
need not worry; they need only do their 
best each day as they worked to earn 
food for their families. 

Then Jesus looked down the hillside. 
He saw some lovely lilies growing. “Look 
at the lilies,” he said. “Notice how beau- 
tifully they are dressed. Why are you 
worried about having enough to wear? 
Do you not know that if God has planned 
that flowers should be dressed in such a 
lovely way, surely he will take care of 
you? For you are more important than 
the grass of the fields.’ The mothers 
listened to the words of Jesus. They 
began to believe that God did love them, 
that God would care for them. They 
need not worry; they need only do their 
best each day to take good care of their 
families. 

The lonely people listened to Jesus. 
Why, even though they had no families 
to love them, God loved them! As the 
people walked down the hillside to their 
homes, they were no longer worried, sad 
or lonely, but they were happy because 
they each knew that God loved them. 


Biste Verse: “For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only Son.” 
(John 3:16a) 

LEADER: 

God’s love is so big that it includes all 
the people around the world. God’s love 
is so big that he does not look at the color 
of our skin, nor the place we live, nor the 
clothes we wear, but at the kind of a 
person we are and whether or not we 
are choosing good ways of living. 

Porm: 

Gop Loves ALL 


It does not matter where we live, 
Here or far across the sea, 

Whether our skin is black or brown, 
God’s love is for you and me. 


It matters not the language we speak, 
Nor what kind of clothes we wear, 

Whether our skin is yellow or white, 
God’s great love we all can share. 

Prayer: Dear God, we are glad that 
Jesus came to tell about your love. 
We are glad that you love each one of 
us, and that you care for each one of 
us. We are glad that you love all the 
people around the world. Thank you, 
God, for your love. Amen. 


2. Our Friends in Other Lands 


Leaver: “Different But Alike” 

Around the world are many children. 
They are different from each other in 
many ways. Some have black skin, some 
have yellow skin, some have brown skin, 
and some have white skin. The languages 
of the children around the world are 
different. Some speak English, as we do; 
others speak the languages of their own 
countries. 

Some of these children live in wood 
homes, some live in brick homes, some 
live in adobe homes, some live in homes 
with thatched roofs, and some live in 
homes high on stilts. Their manner of 
dress is different. Some of their games 
are different. Their food is cooked in 
different ways. 

Yes, children around the world are 
different from each other in many ways. 

But though children around the world 
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are different in many ways, they are all 
alike in the more important ways. They 
all need someone to love them; they need 
to live with their families. They like to 
play with their friends, laughing and 
having good times together. 

They have the same kind of feelings; 
they cry when they are hurt or sad; they 
laugh when they are happy. They have 
to decide whether or not they will choose 
good ways to live. Sometimes they have 
disappointments. 

They need food, rest and fresh air to 
grow. They need to do their share of 
work in their homes. They need to go 
to school to learn how to read and write. 
They need to go to church to worship 
God. 


PoEM: 
CHILDREN AROUND THE WORLD 


Children all around the world 
Are really just like me. 

All need a home where there is love 
And a happy family. 


Children all around the world 
Like to have fun at play. 

All need rest and sleep each night 
And food to eat each day. 


Children all around the world 
Like to sing songs of joy. 
All need to laugh and share some work 
With another girl and boy. 
STORY: 
A Girt From FRIENDS 


“Goodbye, mother,” called Juan as he 
hurried down the dirt road to the mis- 
sion school. He must hurry and not be 
late, for today they were going to open 
the big box that had arrived just before 
school closed yesterday. It had come 
from some friends of Miss Brount, the 
mission teacher who was from the United 
States. She had said that in the box was 
a surprise for every child in the mission 
school. “It is fun,” thought Juan, “to 
go to mission school.” 

Juan lived in the mountains in the 
Philippine Islands. His father had al- 
ready left for his rice field. He had 
carried some rice seedlings to plant in 
the field. His mother would soon be on 
her way to the market with her basket 
carried high on her head. After school 
that day Juan would help father in the 
rice field. There were always weeds to 
pull. “It is fun,” thought Juan, “to work 
with my family.” 

All of Juan’s friends were arriving 
early that morning, too. They could not 
wait to see what was. in the big box. 
They played tag in the yard, laughing 
and shouting and having fun together. 
“It is fun,” thought Juan, “to play with 
friends.” 

Then Miss Brount called, “Come in, 
boys and girls. It is time to start school.” 

The boys and girls stopped running 
and marched into the mission school 
building. They sang songs; they listened 
to a story about Jesus; they bowed their 
heads and thanked God for his love. 
They practiced their writing, and read 
from the charts. All the time Juan and 
his friends kept wondering what was in 
the box. 

At last, when Juan thought he could 
wait no longer, Miss Brount said, “Now 
we will open the box that our friends in 
the United States sent to us.” 

All the children crowded around the 
table, while the mission teacher opened 
the big box. Then she held the box so 
that they could all see. “Bibles,” said 
all the children at once. 

“Is there a Bible for everyone?” asked 
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Juan. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Brount, “there 
is a Bible for each one to take home.” 

“It is fun to have friends in other 
lands,” thought Juan as he carefully 
carried his new Bible home. 

BIBLE VERSE: “You are my friends if 
you do what I command you. This I 
command you, to love one another.” 
(John 15:14, 17) 

Prayer: Thank you, God, for friends 
around the world. Help us to know 
that these friends are very much like 
us. They need the same things we 
need. They have the same feelings we 
have. Help us to remember that you 
love these friends just as you love us. 
Amen. 


3. Our Neighbors 


LEADER: 


One day when Jesus was talking to 
some people, a man asked him a very 
important question. “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” he asked. 

Jesus tried to help the man understand 
that his neighbor was anyone who needed 
his help and his friendliness. Because 
of the answer that Jesus gave, today we 
can better understand the meaning of the 
word, neighbor. Our neighbor is anyone 
who needs our help, our kindness, our 
friendliness. . 

Around the world are many people 
who do not have enough of the right 
kind of food to eat. Many do not have 
clean places in which to live. Many 
children do not have a chance to learn 
to read and write because there are no 
schools. There is much sickness in some 
parts of the world, because people do not 
understand about cleanliness, and there 
are no doctors nor hospitals. These peo- 
ple all need our help; they need our 
kindness; they need our friendliness; 
they need our love. These people are all 
our neighbors. 

BIBLE VERSE: “You are my friends if 

you do what I command you. This I 


command you, fo love: one another.” 
(John 15:14, 17) 


Story: 
A Goop NEIGHBOR 


In a certain little mountain village in 
the Philippine Islands, there was much 
sickness. Many of the people had typhoid 
fever because they had been drinking 
dirty water. Of course they did -not 
understand that it was the dirty water 
that had made them sick. The people in 
this little village bathed in a mountain 
spring nearby. Here they brought their 
clothes, and their pots and pans to wash. 
Here they filled their water jars. They 
did not understand that they should not 
drink the water in which they had 
bathed. They did not understand that 
they should not drink the water in which 
they had washed their clothes and their 
pots and pans. 

In one of the little houses with a 
bamboo floor lived Maria and Jose with 
their father and mother. There was no 
school in this village, so Maria and Jose 
worked and helped at home. They carried 
water from the spring; they gathered 
fuel to burn in the fireplace. They 
pulled weeds in the rice field. Maria 
was learning to make pottery so that she 
too could earn money to help buy enough 
food for the family. But now, mother 
and father and Jose all were sick with 
the fever. 

Maria had gone to the spring to fill the 


water jar. On her way home she began | 
to feel sick. Her head was hot and she | » 
knew that she was getting the fever. | 
She climbed the ladder to her house and j | 
almost fell down on the woven straw mat | | 
that was her bed. Now there was no| | 
one to take care of mother, father and | 
Jose. an 
Some time later, Maria heard steps on | 
the little porch and a man called, “I have } 
come to help you to get well.” We 


A tall man entered the little room. “I _ 


E rm, ala 
He gave Maria some medicine. He | 


gave father, mother, and Jose some medi- | 
cine. Before he left he boiled some 


day. Every day the kind mission man | 
came. Soon Maria was well. Soon | 


they were to know that the mission man 

had been kind and friendly to them! | | 

How. glad they were that this mission | 

man was*their neighbor and showed love} 

to them! al 

Prayer: Dear God, we are glad that | 
there are missionaries who go to other | 
lands to help people in many ways. — 
Help us to do our part in being a good 
neighbor to anyone who needs our 
friendliness. Amen. 


4, Sharing God’s Love 


LEADER: How good it is to know that 
God: loves each one of us. : 

BriBtE VERSE: “For the Father himself — 
loves you.” (John 16:27a) 1} 

LeaDER: How good it is to know that © 
God’s love is for everyone in the world. 

BIBLE VERSE: “For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only Son.” 
(John 3:16a) 


LEADER: 


There are many people in the world 
who do not know about God’s love and 
they will never know unless someone 
tells them. Missionaries want to tell this 
good news to people around the world, 
so they go to other countries to live. 
They help the people learn to work in 
better ways. They help the people find 
good ways to live. All the while they 
tell the people about God’s love. 

We cannot go to these far away coun- 
tries to tell about God’s love, but we can 
share this love in other ways. We can 
bring special offerings that can be sent 
to other countries to help the missionaries 
in their work. This money can be used 
to buy food for hungry people, to buy 
clothing for people who do not have 
warm clothes, and to help build schools, 
hospitals and churches. 

There is something else that we can 
do. Here in our own country live many 
people who have come from these far 
away countries. They need our help, 
our kindness, our friendliness and our 
love. They need to know that God’s love 
is for them too. i 
Suarinc Periop: Help children to recall | 

times when the group has carried out _ 

special missionary projects. Be sure to 
include the project being carried out 
during this study. The dedication of 
the special project could take place 
after this sharing period. i 


Quiet TIME: 
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Let us be quiet and think about the 
| people who live around the world. 

Let us remember that God loves all 
people no matter where they live, no 
matter what color their skin. 

Let us remember that people around 


| the world are just like us in many ways. 


Let us remember that these people 
around the world need our help, our 
friendliness, our kindness and our love. 

Dear God, help us to do all that we 
can to share your love with all people. 
Help us to remember to be friendly, kind 
and helpful to all people. Amen. 
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four men are Moses, Amos, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah. With your help, the commit- 
tee can take hold and create very mean- 
ingful services this month. 

As I think about my junior friends, 
this could take many forms. For ex- 
ample, they might “take off” on a popular 
television program such as “Person to 
Person.” If this idea is followed, guide 
‘your group away from the use of com- 
mercials and announcements. This is 
not a program, but a service of worship. 


‘ Your interviewer can be your leader, 


reading appropriate scripture or poetry 
and leading the group in singing mean- 
ingful hymns. Then he can turn the 
attention of the group to a description 
of the person selected for the day. Sug- 
gestions for such talks are given briefly 
below. 

They should be revised to reach the 
understanding of the group, and may be 
elaborated upon. Books giving good 


’ background sources are listed below. 


Be a guide to your committee. Help 
them to bring out the strengths of these 
Old Testament characters. Help them 
to hear their messages, and help them to 
feel that truly these men knew God. 
Our juniors are quick to “latch on” to 
heroes. Why not steer their gaze to Men 
of God? 

All hymns are from Hymns for Junior 
Worship, available from denominational 
bookstores. 


SuccesTeD HyMns: 
“The God of Abraham Praise,” No. 11 
“For Man’s Unceasing Quest for God,” 
No. 67 
“The Word of God,” No. 68 
“A Jewish Festival Song,” No. 10 
“Consecration,” No. 58 
SUGGESTED SCRIPTURES: 
Excerpts from Exodus, Chapters 3, 4, 5 
Amos 1:1-2; 3 
Isaiah 6:1-13; 1:10-20 
Jeremiah 1:4-19  ~ 


* Director of the Methodist Communi 
House; Director and Teacher, “Churc 
School of the Air,” weekly radio program, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


December, 1956 


by B. Margaret VOSS* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
Men of God 


SUGGESTED Resource MATERIALS: 
Moses, by John W. Flight, Beacon 
Press, Boston. 

The Story of the Bible, by Walter 
Bowie, Abingdon Press, Nashville. 
The Story of the Bible People, by 
Muriel Streibert Curtis, Macmillan 

Co., New York. 

Men Who Stood Alone, by Mary Jen- 
ness, Morehouse-Gorham Co., N.Y. 
These Men Knew God, by A. Graham 

Baldwin, Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


1. Moses, Man of God 


(For suggested hymns and scripture, 
see lists above. For elements of service, 
see previous issues of this magazine. It 
is suggested above that the juniors work 
out their own pattern of worship.) 


TALK: 

Are you happy doing the things you 
are doing? 

A long time ago there was a Hebrew 
man, happily married and the owner of 
a large flock of sheep. He stuttered in 
his speech and was self-conscious with 
groups of people; therefore the life of a 
shepherd seemed good to him. His wife’s 
father was a priest-chief and a good 
leader of his people. ‘He had great ideas 
and was very wise. Our young friend 
appreciated this and learned much from 
his father-in-law. 

One evening at sunset, alone with his 
flock on the hillside, Moses felt very close 
to the great God who created the beauty 
and the splendor of the universe. It 
seemed as though God was going to 
speak to him. And then he heard: 

“T have seen the affliction of my people 
who are in Egypt, and have heard their 
ery because of their taskmasters .. . 
Come, I will send you to Pharoah that 
you may bring forth my people... .” 
(Exodus 3:7, 10) 

“Who m-m-me? I can’t tttalk to a 
ruler,” stammered Moses. 

But we all know Moses did go down 
and, after many attempts, finally enabled 
his people to get their freedom. He then 
became their good and wise leader. Al- 
ways God walked with Moses, And 
Moses always sought counsel with God. 
DIScuUssION: 

What can you do or say for God? Are 
you ready for God to use you? Too 
many boys and girls feel you have to be 
an adult before you can work for God. 
But this is not true. Let’s stop and think 
a bit. What can you do today, this week 
while you are still a junior? 

(List the juniors’ suggestions on the 
blackboard. Give them time to express 
fully what they mean. Their comments 


probably will be concrete, and should be, 
if they are to be meaningful. “To work 
for God” for a junior means to live the 
kind of life, in his relationships with 
other people, that God would approve of. 
Specific examples of “courageous living” 
might be: calling attention to injustice 
done to someone, either by other chil- 
dren, by a teacher, or by other adults; 
defending the inclusion in his own club 
or other social group of someone of a 
different race or nationality, or someone 
with a physical handicap. These sug- 
gestions may come from experiences or 
from strong, heartfelt desires on the part 
of the junior giving them. 

(After this conversation period, you 
may want to continue with the service. 
However, do not erase the blackboard. 
Tell your worship committee to copy the 
thoughts on large sheets of paper or 
posterboard, in order to make a flip chart 
to be used in a later session.) 


2. Amos, Man of God 


(For suggested hymns and scripture, 
and for additional resource material on 
Amos, see “For the Leader,” above.) 
TaLK: “Obey That Impulse!” 

Have you ever had a strong impulse 
to say and do something against a cer- 
tain thing you know to be wrong? It is 
hard to keep still when the impulse is 
persistent. Have you thought much about 
these impulses? Did it ever occur to 
you that God might be talking to you? 

One night Amos the shepherd was 
watching the flock of sheep, his mind 
concerned with the wrongdoings of peo- 
ple. He was greatly disturbed with the 
way the rich people stole, cheated and 
were very cruel to the poor folk. They 
seemed to spend their time in eating and 
drinking and going to parties. They 
would bring expensive meat and burnt 
offerings to the temple, thinking this 
would please God. 

He had a vision of a terrible defeat for 
these people and the downfall of Israel. 
This was followed by the strong impulse 
to go to the temple in Bethel, where the 
king lived, and tell the people that God 
did not want their meat offerings and 
their burnt offerings. Rather, God wanted 
them to love one another, to “seek the 
good and not evil, that you may live... 
hate the evil, love the good, and set up 
justice again in your courts of law, so 
that the Lord, the God of hosts will be 
gracious to the descendants of Joseph.” 
But he did not follow through with his 
impulse at that time. He wasn’t a prophet 
nor a prophet’s son. How could he speak 
like this to people? 

A few days later he went to the city 
to trade and had an experience with a 
man trying to cheat him. He saw a boy 
starving while a very rich fat woman 
drunk with wine was about to push him 
out of the way. He heard the singing, 
dancing and saw the cheating of the poor 
and the extensive drinking by the rich 
people. He knew then he must act upon 
his impulse and bring to the people the 
words of God. 

Amos made his way to the steps of the 
temple at Bethel and there he spoke to 
the crowds in the street. He told them 
of their doom if they did not mend their 
ways. He told them that God was a God 
of justice. They listened. A priest en- 
tered the temple, but Amos did not stop 
speaking; in fact he turned to the priest 
and told him that, as a leader of the 
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people, he too was doing evil. 

When Amos had finished he stepped 
down and went out into the city. Behind 
him the people dispersed and went on 
behaving as they had done before. Did 
the message fall on deaf ears? Amos’ 
prophecy came true. The ten tribes of 
Israel were captured in battle and taken 
into captivity and the history of Israel 
as a nation was at an end. 


DISCUSSION: 

(Lead the group into telling about 
some of their own impulses to do some- 
thing they thought was right—whether 
they carried them through or not. Such 
impulses might be things like: “I felt 
like standing up for a little kid when the 
big boys were picking on him.” Or, “If 
you find something that belongs to some- 
one else, give it back, even if your friends 
tell you to keep it.” Or, “If you think a 
TV program or a movie is bad with all 
that killing going on, say so, even if the 
others think it is swell.” Care should be 
taken that the boys and girls do not be- 
come self-righteous and priggish, but 
rather admit their own difficulties in 
living up to the best that they know.) 

(The new ideas expressed should be 
listed on the blackboard and later added 
to the flip-chart.) 


3. Isaiah, Man of God 


(For suggested hymns and scripture, and 
for additional resource material on Isaiah, 
see “For the Leader,” above.) 


Tatk: “Speak Up” 
Do you “rate” with God? Do you want 
to? Are you trying to live each minute 


NOW ... locate Biblical scenes and events quickly 


with the all-new 


Bible 


of your exciting life as you think God 
would like you to do? Only you can 
answer these questions—to yourself and 
to God. 

There once lived a young nobleman 
who was very much ashamed as he an- 
swered these questions about himself 
and about the people of his community. 
It seemed the people had completely for- 
gotten God. They didn’t trust in him 
any more; they were trusting in their 
own skills and abilities. They were too 
busy to worship God. They had even 
forgotten to glorify his name, but instead 
were using it as profanity. 

This greatly troubled Isaiah, and at 
times of worship he felt ashamed in the 
presence of God. But as he talked with 
God he felt better. He felt God’s for- 
giveness and love. As he was feeling 
strongly this great sense of God’s love he 
realized the tremendous responsibility of 
answering his summons. God wanted 
Isaiah to be a spokesman for him. Isaiah 
was to tell the people of the land of God’s 
love and forgiveness and that God would 
help them in their times of need\if they 
changed their ways. 


Isaiah, dedicated to this commission, | 


remained faithful to God. He told the 
people of things to come. He told them 
God -would help them if they would 
change their ways. A very few of them 
listened and these he called the “rem- 
nant.” A majority continued their evil 
ways of lying and cheating; of divorces 
ending marriages; of luxury and pleasure 
coming before justice. 
gotten God. Still Isaiah talked on. He 
never gave up. His was a life of service 
as a great prophet. He had courage to 
speak up and stand alone. This was in 
700 B.C. 

Today we have boys and girls, men and 
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By EMIL G. KRAELING 


® 40 pages of beautiful, new, four-color maps 


EACHERS, MINISTERS, 

SCHOLARS, AND LAYMEN 
will find this superb new reference 
book an indispensable companion 
volume to the Great Book. Based 
on the very latest, authoritative in- 
formation—including data from the 
Dead Sea scrolls—the Rand Mc- 
Nally Bible Atlas shows at once ex- 
actly where the events related in 


$8.95 at all bookstores 


488 pages of valuable, comprehensive information 
42 crisp black-and-white detail maps 

200 of the finest photographs and drawings available 
handy, quick reference size—7” x 10” 


both the Old and New Testaments 
actually took place. In addition, 
pertinent historical and cultural 
background information and_ val- 
uable charts are included. Without 
question, this is a book you will 
want to have in your personal 
library . . . a book you'll refer to 
for years to come. Order your copy 
from your local bookseller. 
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They had for- ~ 


women who have forgotten God. Today} 
we need juniors with courage to speak] 
up. Can we count on you? 
DIscusSION: i 

(At this point it would be well to list i 
the suggestions which will come from the | 
group on how they can “speak up for ) 
God” by speech and actions of the kind | 
God would approve. They may share} 
experiences where they did, or should | 
have, thought of God. Add these sug- le 
gestions to your flip chart.) 


4, Jeremiah, Man of God 


(For suggested hymns and scripture, I 
and for additional resource material on} 
Jeremiah, see “For the Leader” above.) I 


Tatk: “Don’t Be Afraid” 

Have you ever felt yourself being | 
pushed into doing something you knew} 
you couldn’t do nor wanted to do? It is} 
a terrible, mixed-up feeling inside, isn’t) 
it? Have you ever in your life felt really ||” 
lonely? I hope that not many of you} 
have had these feelings. But if you can} 


imagine how they would be, you’d have || 


iT 
Ne 
\ 


a prophet, but he lacked self-confidence. |” 
Then, too, he knew he would have very f 
few friends, if any. And he knew it} 
would be foolish to think of getting |) 
married. His life would be lonely. He | 
argued with God—‘“I can’t do this which |)) 
you ask. I do not speak well enough. |)” 
I don’t have the courage. I am afraid.” | 
But finally he gave in and God helped) 
him to overcome his fears and become || 
one of the bravest men of that age. I 

He was stoned. He was put into stocks. 


Bs 
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100th Anniversary 


He was put in a deep muddy pit from 
which he was rescued by a friendly 
Negro. Throughout all these terrible 
experiences he found God to be a great 
friend and he wasn’t lonely. 

He was very persistent but he knew 
the people were not listening to him. 
They were still following the evils of 
their way. Even the king was breaking 
the Ten Commandments. The people 
were worshipping idol gods and practic- 
ing many pagan ways. Jeremiah was 
discouraged but he must some way show 
the king the wrong he was doing. 

Then one day an idea came to him to 
write his message. So with Baruch, his 
seribe, he set down on parchment God’s 
messages as they came to him. At long 
last the scroll was finished and Baruch 
took it to the king. The king at first was 
amused with the gift, but as he began 
reading the words he became enraged. 
He cut this scroll into little pieces and 
‘burned them. 

But Jeremiah was not discouraged. He 
seemed to receive new strength and soon 
he and Baruch were busy rewriting the 
book. This time he hoped to reach the 
hearts of the common people, for there is 
the stronghold for the word of God. 


DISCUSSION: 
(Use your flip-chart to help your 


juniors think through what they have 
learned during the last four Sundays 
about the four prophets and about God. 
How does this new insight affect or fit 
into their livestoday? Did these prophets 
have a message for juniors today? As 
you draw from your group these feelings 
and thoughts, try to get them down on 
the flip-chart. Try to bring the discus- 
sion around to definite steps your juniors 
can take in sharing this new insight. Or 
you may want to lead them into a closing 
moment of dedication, asking God to help 
them overcome their fears, lack of self- 
confidence, their stumblings and to use 
them to carry on his work; that is, to do 
things within their own capacities of 
which God would approve. 

(This type of a worship service could 
lead into two directions: action today, 
or dedication for a greater action to- 
morrow. We never know how much or 
how deep the messages in our junior 
worship services go within our juniors. 
Do give this a great deal of thought and 
lead your group in the way it should go. 
Watch closely your worship committee as 
it works together this month. Do not 
miss seeing the growth that will occur.) 


Junior High Department 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
A Wider Fellowship 


For Those Who Lead Worship 


There are at least two special emphases 
during the month of January which can 
be helpful in establishing a real sense 
of the wider fellowship of Christians. 
One is the “Week of Prayer” scheduled 
for the period, January 6-13; and the 
other is “Youth Week,” which takes 
place from January 27 through February 
3: 

The Universal Week of Prayer is spon- 
sored by the Department of Evangelism 
of the National Council of Churches, 
and written materials are available from 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Write also to the Department of Evan- 
gelism of your own denomination for 
suggestions concerning the most effective 
observance’ of the week. ‘ 

Find out what arrangements are being 
made in your own community and in 
your own local church for participation 
in the observance. Make sure that your 
young people have a part. 


Youth Week is sponsored by the United 


*Field Secretary for Junior High Work, 
Congregational Christian Churches, Boston. 
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by Robert A. KNOWLES* 


Christian Youth Movement and has be- 
come an important yearly emphasis in 
thousands of churches across the coun- 
try. Again, investigate early to discover 
how your particular group can take part. 
Perhaps a committee of young people 
can get together and plan with the 
minister for a denominational observance 
on January 27. If there is a community 
youth rally, or if there is an opportunity 
for the junior highs in your church to 
visit or meet a group from another 
church, take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and make it an occasion of close 
Christian fellowship. (See the article 
“Youth Week 1956 in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia,” in this issue.) 

Remember that the resources for wor- 
ship given here are not necessarily com- 
plete. Your worship committee should 
supplement or subtract from time to 
time in order to make the services of 
worship meaningful and significant for 
the junior high young people in your 
church. The purpose for worship is not 
just to use up some time which has been 
set aside, but to spend time wisely in 
establishing a sense of relationship to 
God and in discovering God’s will for 
each person. The art of worship, like 
any other art, requires patience and 
persistence and practice if it is to make 
any real and lasting contribution to the 
life of the individual and of the com- 
munity. 


1, Our Source of Strength 


PreELuDE: “Spirit of God, Descend Upon 
My Heart.” Hymn tune, Morecambe 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 

Who knows the deepest secrets that 
reside in every heart? 

Who knows what cares beset us, though 
we live our lives apart? 

Who knows—before we voice them— 
our every wish and whim? 

God knows, and gives us guidance 
when we give our hearts to him. 


Who speaks throughout the ages 
in accents clear and still? 
Who speaks to every human heart 
that surrenders its self-will? 
Who speaks to each condition 
with insight wise and rare? 
God speaks; let us listen 
as we turn to him in prayer. 
Ty ele 1S 


SILENT PRAYER: (Set aside at least 60-90 
seconds for silent prayer; strive toward 
the use of longer periods of silence as 
your group becomes aware of the value 
of this procedure.) 


Hymn: “Spirit of God, Descend Upon 
My Heart” 

Scripture: Matthew 6:1-15 

TALK: 


PERSON TO PERSON, PLEASE 


When you make a telephone call, it 
is usually for some particular reason; 
there is some person with whom you 
want to talk. Oh yes, sometimes you 
just want to leave a message, so you'll 
talk to anyone who happens to be on 
the other end of the line, but ordinarily 
it is a specific person whose voice you 
wish to hear. If your call is a long- 
distance one, then you especially want 
to be certain that you are in contact 
with a particular person. So it’s a good 
idea to ask the operator to make it “per- 
son to person, please.” 

So it is with prayer. When the Chris- 
tian prays, he is not just thinking 
thoughts or saying words for his own 
pleasure; rather, he is entering into a 
conversation with God. Such conversa- 
tion with God must be on a “person to 
person” basis if it is to be effective. Even 
in a group prayer where people are 
speaking in unison, or in a group where 
one person is speaking on behalf of all, 
there must still be the individual in- 
volvement, the “person to person” re- 
lationship. 

Jesus Christ demonstrated the im- 
portance of a personal relationship to 
God; he knew God as his heavenly father. 
In giving guidance for prayer, he sug- 
gests that our conversation with God 
might well begin, “Our Father... .” So 
it is with the prayer which serves as 
a common bond for Christians the world 
over, the prayer which we call, “The 
Lord’s Prayer.” 

Another important point which must be 
kept in mind by the sincere Christian 
when he enters into a person to person 
conversation with God is that prayer is 
not just an occasion for “telling” God 
what is wanted or what is to be done. 
Prayer is an attempt to discover God’s 
will and involves our own willingness 
to allow God’s will to direct our lives. 

An excellent illustration of this is 
recorded in Matthew’s Gospel 26:36-46. 
(Read this selection, using the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible.) Jesus 
surrendered his own will to God’s will 
even though death was involved. 
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Leading architects and outfitters 
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ment to save space and hold & 
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Prayer takes practice. No one of _us 
would expect to become an outstanding 


| athlete or an accomplished musician or 


a competent scientist without submitting 
to the necessary discipline of constant 
practice and training. Effective and sig- 


| nificant prayer requires the same kind 


of effort and devotion, and the best way 
to learn to pray is to start to pray. 


When we pray, sincerely and con- 


| sciously, we find that there is the estab- 


lishment of a person to person relation- 
ship with God, and our own lives are 
strengthened by the contact with God. 
Whether we pray by ourselves or in a 
group, silently or aloud, in our own 
words or in words that someone else has 
used effectively, we can find a person to 
person relationship with God and our 
lives can be made more meaningful, in 
our homes, in our communities, in our 
country, and in the world. Prayer is our 
source of strength, for it is the means by 
which we come to know God best. 


PRAYER: 

O God, our eternal heavenly father, 
the strength of all who seek to serve 
thee, grant us strength this day that we 
may also serve. Help us to cast aside 
fears and doubts. Open our eyes that we 


may see thee in the world and in the - 


people around us. Open our ears that 
we may hear of thy love for us. Open 
our minds that we may know that thou 
art our heavenly father. Open our lives 
that they may be used in thy service. 
These things we ask in the name and in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me, That I May 
Speak” 


2. Our Church Around 
the World 


Invocation: “Come, Thou almighty King.” 
(Read the words of the first three 
stanzas of this hymn.) 

Hymn: “These Things Shall Be” 

TALK: 

From A SMALL BEGINNING 
(If necessary, one person may read 
all of the following. However, for a 


better effect and greater emphasis, use 
several readers.) 


READER: 

If we were able to take a quick trip 
around the world for the purpose of 
visiting the Christian Church, we would 
find that there is hardly a land where 
there is not a group of Christians. The 
Christian Church and the Christian faith 
are truly universal and world-wide in 
their scope and influence. We who call 
ourselves Christians can be glad for 
the wider fellowship which circles the 
globe. 

READER: 

It has not always been this way. 
Christianity did not spring up all over 
the world at the same time. Christian 
fellawship is not something that auto- 
matically comes into being just because 
people are present. The Christian Church 
exists around the world because the 
faith which it represents has caused 
men to brave dangers and hardships in 
the effort to share the good news about 
the founder of the faith, Jesus Christ. 
READER: 

Jesus Christ himself lived in a small, 
insignificant country with a land area 
only a little greater than that of the 
state of New Jersey. He held no position 
of public leadership; he was not an 


eminent philosopher; he never traveled | 
extensively; he was not a great “success” | 
as the world measures success. But the | 
things that he taught and the way in } 
which he lived his teaching made some | 
men realize that he held the secret of | 
abundant life and that God was revealed 
through him. 


READER: i 
The early followers of Christ felt | 
impelled to declare their belief and to | 
share their faith. Chief among these | 
was Paul; who, fired with missionary 
zeal, traveled over the Roman empire |! . 
preaching ‘and teaching. He had a con- || 


cern for all men, and his theme was is 


that of love in Christ. 
READER: 


Christianity eventually spread through- _ i 


out the Roman Empire and then was | 


carried into northern Europe and the |) ‘ 


British Isles, sometimes by kings and — 
rulers, sometimes by common or simple’ | 
men, but always by men whose purpose | 


’ was to share the faith. Even the conflict |) 


with the powerful rival faith of Islam in | 
places like North Africa and the Near } 
East could not entirely prevent the | 
spread_of Christianity. 


READER: — 

The leaven of Christian faith was 
brought to America by the early colonists, 
and, as others pushed on westward, that 
faith and its visible expression of fellow- 
ship known as the Church, covered this 
great land. There were varieties of in- 
terpretation of the faith and differences 
in national and cultural backgrounds | 
which gave rise to many denominational 
organizations, but all looked to Christ for 
leadership. 


READER: 

The desire to share the Christian faith 
brought about the modern missionary 
movement, beginning in England under 
William Carey who went to India in 
1792. It came to a sharp focus also in 
the lives of four young Williams College 
students who, at the now famous “Hay- 
stack Meeting” of August 1806, deter- 
mined to have a part in saving the world 
by dedicating their lives to preaching 
and teaching about Christ. Others 
caught their vision and Christian mis- 
sionaries have since gone into all parts 
of the world to tell about Christ. 
READER: 

Thus it is that the Christian Church 
is to be found all around the world. 
Through the centuries have marched 
those who have cared and dared and 
shared that the good news about Christ 
might be available to all mankind. The 
task is not yet finished. We in our own 
local church are a part of the world-wide 
fellowship, and we also have a part in 
extending that fellowship through our 
prayers, through our gifts, and through 
our efforts. Let us too be willing to share 
the faith which enlightens our lives. 


Prayer: Compose a prayer including the 
elements of thanksgiving, for the ex- 
ample of Christ and those who have 
shared in the preaching and teaching of 


his Gospel, and of dedication to the 
continuing task. 


Hymn: “We’ve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” 


3. The Church Is One 


Cau to Worsur 
Forgive, O Lord, our severing ways, 
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| The separate altars that we raise, 


The varying tongues that speak Thy 
praise! 


Suffice it now. In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee, 
Thy church our broad humanity. 


White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Sweet bells of peace shall ring its chime, 
Its days shall all be holy time. 


i | Thy hymn, long sought, shall then be 


heard, 
The music of the world’s accord, 
Confessing Christ, the inward word! 


That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One faith, one love, one hope restore 
The seamless garb that Jesus wore! 
—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
Scripture: I Corinthians 2:14—3:23 
Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 


LEADER’s TALK: 
CHRISTIANS ALL 


August 23, 1948 is a significant date 
for Christians everywhere, because it 
marks the formation of the World Council 
of Churches, an event which took place 
at Amsterdam, Holland. It did not mean 
that all denominational differences were 
immediately wiped out; it did not 
guarantee that there would no longer be 
disagreements, variety, or contrast in 


interpretation or thinking; it did not 


bring into being an overall, unified 
Church for the world. It did, however, 
set upon the foundation stone of faith 
in Christ, a structure of visible unity 
which, imperfect though it may yet be, 
includes the potential for Christian co- 


‘ operation to an extent never before 


thought possible or practical. 

The hopes and aspirations, the deci- 
sions and proclamations which came out 
of the Amsterdam Assembly, were trans- 
lated into many different languages, but 
the same thought was expressed con- 
cerning church unity. Here are some 
of the words in our own language: 


We cannot make the church one. But 
God has made us his own, and he is not 
divided. In seeking him, we find one 
another . . . we have committed our- 
selves afresh to him, and have cove- 
nanted with one another. ... We in- 
tend to stay together. We call upon 
Christian congregations everywhere to 
endorse and fulfill this covenant in 
their relations with one another. In 
‘thankfulness to God we commit the 
future to him. 


We belong to a particular local church 
which is part of a particular denomina- 
tion; but we also belong to the wider 
fellowship of all who call themselves 
“Christians” and try to live according to 
the teachings of Christ. 

The differences which separate us are 
are not as great or as important as those 
things which unite us: Christ is the one 
foundation of Christianity; the Lord’s 
Prayer is universally used; the Bible is 
a source book for all; worship is the 
means by which all Christians reach out 
to God; the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, though interpreted 
in a variety of ways, have meaning for 


all. Christmas and Easter are observed ~ 


the world over; Christian ethics and 
morality are not limited to any small 
group; many of the hymns and other 
expressions of praise and aspiration 
which we use are found in a variety 
of languages. 
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We today can and must build upon 
the points of agreement which we hold 
in common so that the Church of Christ 
will be strengthened for its important 
task of making the world a place of love 
and fellowship. 


Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 


West” 


4, Tomorrow's Church Today 


INVOCATION: 

Come into our hearts, Lord God of all: 

Come into our lives and make them 
thine; 


Stir us to action, help us to see 
How we can proclaim thy purpose divine. 


Hymn: Use, “Jesus Calls Us,” “Take My 
Life and Let It Be,” “Once to Every 
Man and Nation,” or “Now in the Days 
of Youth.” 


LEADER’S TALK: 


Wuat ARE We WAITING For? 

What are we waiting for? There’s a 
question which has often been spoken. 
Sometimes it is asked in a futile, be- 
wildered sort of way because of confusion 
and uncertainty which exist. Sometimes it 
is shouted by a hot-headed trouble- 
maker who wants to stir a mob to violent 
action. Sometimes it marks the connect- 
ing link between careful planning and 
thinking, and the beginning of creative 
and constructive action. Let’s ask the 
question of ourselves concerning our re- 
lationship to our church. 

What are we waiting for? Is it neces- 
sary that we delay our responsible par- 
ticipation in the ongoing life of our 
church until we reach a certain age, 
such as twenty-one? Must we hang back 
and just mark time, waiting for adult 
leaders to tell us what to do? Are young 
people of junior high age to be con- 
sidered simply as the “Church of Tomor- 
row,” or is there a part for them in the 
Church today? 

There is no “Church of tomorrow”; 
there is only the Church today, and all 
those who are a part of it have a part 
in it. It. may be true that most of the 
decisions concerning the ongoing life of 
the Church should be made by those 
who have the wisdom and experience of 
a number of years; but young people 
today can be adding consciously to their 
own fund of experience by learning as 
much as possible about their faith and 
by applying it in their homes and schools 
and wherever they come together with 
other people. The things we do in church 
school and in connection with other 
youth activities all let people know just 
how seriously we take our Christian faith 
and how ready we are for responsible 
participation in the total life of the 
Church. 

Each year, “Youth Week” is observed 
in thousands of churches across the 
country. This year, the theme is “Con- 
sider Your Call.” Each of us has been 
called to be a part of the fellowship of 
Christians and each of us must consider 
that call very carefully. Even though we 
are young, we cannot put aside the ob- 
ligations and opportunities that come with 
the call to Christian faith. 

Many years ago, the apostle Paul wrote 
a letter to a young person in the at- 
tempt to help him understand the task 
which faces every Christian. We today 
can put ourselves in the place of Timothy, 
the young man, and we can benefit from 
Paul’s advice: (Read I Timothy 4:7-16 
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using the Revised Standard Version of 

the Bible.) 

PrayEeR: Our Heavenly Father, lift us 
above childish thoughts and deeds, and 
grant us a greater vision and deeper 
understanding of the possibilities that 
exist now in our lives. Help us to be 
loyal and devoted followers of Christ 
that we may make real and positive 


contributions to the life of man on this 
earth—not in some distant time, but 
today and in the days immediately 
following. In his name and in his spirit 
we pray. Amen. 

Hymw: Use one of those suggested at the 
beginning of this section. “Now in the 
Days of Youth” would be particularly 
appropriate. 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
“On Your Mark, Get Set...” 


For the Worship Committee 


The first month of the new year is a 
good time to get a fresh start. Our 
worship services this month are built 
around that idea. You will notice that 
each service begins in the same way. It 
will be wise to use the same two persons 
each week for this brief opening sec- 
tion. It is usually necessary for us to 
hear an idea several times before it 
begins to sink in, and this applies in 
worship. 

It is important for those of you who 
are planning the worship for your group 
to understand what worship is. Some- 
times we seem to think that we must 
always sit in a dimly lighted room with 
quiet music playing and wait for some- 
thing wonderful to happen. Now there is 
certainly nothing wrong with using ef- 
fective lighting and music in our serv- 
ices but it is a great mistake to think 
that worship deals more with our emo- 
tions than with our thinking. Sometimes 
in worship we need bright, piercing light 
rather than candlelight. Sometimes we 
need to be jolted by a new idea rather 
than lulled to sleep by a familiar hymn. 
Jesus said that God must be loved with 
heart and soul and mind. He must be 
worshiped in spirit and in truth. Dare 
to be different in your worship services, 
not for the sake of being different but 
because God’s greatness can be ap- 
preciated and his will made known only 
through a vast variety of approaches. 

The services this month also try to 
make the parables of Jesus more useful 
to us. Jesus used stories in his teachings 
which were filled with familiar references 
for his listeners. He would not tell the 
same stories if he were teaching today. 
Our task is to take the meaning of 
Jesus from these Bible stories and apply 
them to our lives. That is what these 
worship services attempt to do. 


*Minister of Education, University Chris- 
tian Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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by Ian J. McCRAE* 


1. What’s My Job Now? 


Catt To WorsHip: (to be used each Sun- 
day of this month) 


Voice 1: If you are in a race, so run 
that you may obtain first place... . I 
do not run without some direction... . 
Let us run with perseverance the race 
that is set before us. . . . I have finished 
the race, I have kept the faith. 

Voice 2: These are the words in which 
the Bible speaks of the race of life. But 
what about us? We are just getting 
started in that race. But are we getting 
ready to run at our best or just to loaf 
along? Are we finding some direction for 
our lives? Are we preparing to run with 
determination the race which is ours? 
Will we be able to say in future years: 
“T have finished the race, I have kept 
the faith?” The voice of God is saying 
to us: “Get ready, get set... .” But are 
we getting ready? Are we getting set? 


READINGS: 


THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS— 
First Century A.D. 
(Read Matthew 25:14-30.) 


THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS— 
TWENTIETH CenTURY A.D. 


Now there was a classroom in which 
were two students of different talents. To 
the one God had given the ability to use 
his mind easily so that problems in math- 
ematics or science were quickly solved 
and English essays and historical dates 
quickly mastered. The second student had 
somewhat less talent in this area. Math- 
ematics was for him a great mystery 
and the reading of books was tiring and 
difficult. 

But from the very beginning the real 
difference between these two students 
became obvious. The one who should 
have graduated at the head of his class 
wasted too much of his time at the corner 
store and learning new dance steps and 
generally doing nothing. Oh, of course he 
got through easily because he did have 
brains—but not much else. 

The second student knew that his 
talents were limited so he gave first 
place to his studies. He didn’t become a 
bookworm, missing out on all the fun, 
but he did make good use of his time 


and he sometimes did give up a show or 
a TV program when he knew he needed 
to study. 

From then on, life continued to judge 
these two students. The one who had 


a good mind but failed to use it found | 


himself constantly missing out on the 
best jobs, the most important assign- 


ments, even the greatest pleasures. The | 


student whose talents were not so great, 
but who used them completely and 
wisely, found himself doing better than 
he had ever thought possible. He was 
trusted by all who knew him because 
they had confidence he would do his best. 


PRAYER: 


O thou who hast given us different | 


abilities, we confess that we have not 
always used our talents wisely or com- 
pletely. We have kidded ourselves that it 
was more important to be popular than 
to do what we knew we should. Now 
we hear thy voice urging us to get ready, 
get set for the race of life, and we want 


to obey that command. 


We know that our task as young 


people is to learn—in the classroom, at | } 


our homes, in our churches, in our rec- 


reational life. Help us to give of our | 


best’ in-all of these so that through our 


learning, the mind that was in Christ © 


Jesus might be in us also. Amen. 
Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” (stanza 1) : 


2. What Are You Going to 
Do With Your Life? 


Eprrors’ Note: The January issue of 
the International Journal is to be a spe- 
cial one on church vocations, with one 
article, probably entitled “The Decision 
Is Yours,” directed to young people. This 
number should be read by the worship 
committee as background material for 
a service on the theme given here. 


Cau To Worsuie: (See Service 1 for this 
month) 

MEDITATION: 

Listen, You! 

Listen, you! 

“eu with the broad grin and the freckled 
ace. 

You with the steam of youth pounding in 
your veins. 

You with your teen-age loveliness of 
unfolding womanhood and growing 
muscles of young manhood. 

You in high school or college— 

It’s you I’m talking to! 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO WITH YOUR 
LIFE? 


Looking for a snap? 

I’m not talking to you. 

Want to make some big money? 

Don’t read any further. 

Think you’re having a tough time? Feel- 
ing sorry for yourself. The world owes 
you a living? 

Sorry, brother. What I’m talking about, 
you won’t understand. 

I’m looking for people who want a 
strenuous life, a tough job, lots of 
adventure, plenty of responsibility and 
not much pay. 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO WITH YOUR 
LIFE? 


Sure, I know the future is uncertain. 

But this is still God’s world. 

And in God’s world when a man or a 
girl wants to make a decision—he can 
—she can. Provided only—that one is 
willing to take the consequences of 
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He 


one’s decision. 


| That’s what God is looking for. Men and 


women who can make decisions and 
take what comes. 


“WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO WITH YOUR 


LIFE? 


I want to know. Because God needs some 
men and women—young men and 
young women—with good brains, tough 
constitutions and friendly hearts. 

He needs some men and women for 
full-time Christian service. 


‘Surely, I know he needs men, Christian 


men and women, for other jobs, too— 
to manage farms and fly planes and 
keep factory wheels turning—to heal 
the sick and teach the children—to 
build houses and to govern nations. 

I know God needs men and women who 
will make their vocations and jobs, 
whatever they may be, into Christian 
responsibilities. 

But today I have a special need in mind 
when I say— 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO WITH YOUR 
LIFE? 


God needs preachers! 

God needs missionaries! 

‘God needs workers in religious educa- 
tion. 

God needs men and women in spe- 
cialized religious jobs. 

needs religious journalists and 
editors. Keen news hounds, vivid re- 
porters, courageous, honest thinkers, 

' and above all, men with an abiding 
Christian faith. 

He needs managers, matrons and other 
workers in the homes for children and 
for the aged. People with tact, sym- 

_ pathy and administrative ability. 

He needs state secretaries and ad- 
ministrative officers and leaders for our 
great agencies and boards. Men and 
women with boldness of outlook, broad 
vision of the work of the church, 
democratic bent of spirit that enables 
them to work effectively with others 
and to gain the confidence of their 
associates, and, most important of all, 
men and women whose passion for 
human welfare prevents them from 
becoming ossified institution-pushers. 

‘He needs religious radicals. Those who 
wish to find their places in the van- 
guard of social education and action. 
Sane, balanced, wise men and women, 
but men and women whose sensitive- 
ness keeps them in constant agony of 
spirit in the presence of human suffer- 
ing and needs. Men and women whose 
sincerity cannot be questioned and 
whose prophetic affirmations cannot be 
denied 

God needs men and women in special 
capacities. 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO WITH YOUR 
LIFE? 


LISTEN, you! 

You with the broad grin and the 
freckled face. 

You with the steam of youth pounding 
in your veins. 

God needs you! 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO WITH YOUR 
LIFE?* 


Two READINGS: 
A Reapinc From THE Past 
(Read Matthew 7: 24-28) 


1From a meditation by Barton Hunter 
which originally appeared in World Call, a 
magazine of the Disciples of Christ. Used 
by permission. 
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A READING FROM THE PRESENT 

Everyone who hears the words of 
Jesus concerning what is a most im- 
portant in life and practices them will 
be like a young person who chose his 
life occupation well; for even when 
salaries were low or the hours of work 
long or criticism came, they were still 
satisfied for they had chosen their life’s 
work in accord with the spirit of Jesus. 

But everyone who hears the words 
of Jesus concerning what is most im- 
portant in life and does not practice them 
will be like a young person who chose 
his life occupation foolishly; for when he 


was not receiving big money or praise | 


for his work, he was frustrated because 
he had had the wrong values in mind 
when he had selected his life work. 


And whenever people hear these say- 
ings of Jesus, they are astonished, for 
Jesus’ teachings have been proved by 
experience and are not just hearsay. 


Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
(stanza 1) 


3. Who Is a Christian? 


CALL TO WoRrSHIP: 
this month.) 
ScrIpTURE READINGS: 

Questioner: What does God require of 
man? 

Response: Genesis 1: 26-31 

Questioner: What does God require of 
man? 

Response: Micah: 6:8 

Questioner: What does God require of 
man? 

Response: Matthew 5:13-16 
Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 

of Life” . 

Two Tests: 
Tut Trest FoR BEING A NEIGHBOR 

(Read Luke 10: 29-37) 

Tue TEST FOR BEING A FOLLOWER OF CHRIST 

A young church member seeking to 
justify the fact that all he did as a 
Christian was to say grace at meals and 
attend church and youth group on Sun- 
day, asked: “And just who is a follower 
of Christ?” 

And one who had studied the mind 
and spirit of Jesus deeply said to the 
youth: “In many parts of this country 
there are people who move from place 
to place harvesting the crops. At one stop 
they may pick cotton, farther on 
tomatoes, or cherries, or any of the part- 
time jobs which must be done quickly. 
They usually live in dirty, unkempt 
shacks; they are overworked and un- 
derpaid; their children work an average 
of eight hours a day in the fields. Their 
condition is one of the black marks 
against America’s claim to be a land of 
justice and equality. 

“Now, by chance, a_ politician was 
driving by where these migrants were 
working. But he only pushed the ac- 
celerator down a little more because he 
was anxious to get to the state capitol 
where a bill to increase the salary of 
state senators was about to be passed. 
And in similar spirit, a church youth 
group had a program in which they 
studied the problems of migrants, but 
there was little discussion because they 
were eager to get to recreation and 


(See Service 1 for 


“then to the local drug store to pour 


malted milks into their already pampered 
stomachs. 

“But a young atheist who saw the 
plight of the migrants felt sorry for them, 
as well as angry against the economic 
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system which he thought had produced 
them. And so he stayed and worked with 
them, doing what he could, helping when 
it was possible, sharing their difficulties. 

“Now which of these lived according 
to the spirit and teachings of Jesus as 
far as the migrants were concerned?” 

And the Christian young person was 
silent because he had never quite 
thought of it that way before. 

(You may wish to follow this story 
with a moment of silence.) 


Benepiction: May the mind that was in 
Jesus be in us also, disturbing us till 
we begin living as he would have us 
live. Amen 


4. Consider Your Call 


The fourth Sunday in January is the 
beginning of Youth Week. Its theme will 
support and strengthen the theme which 
we have followed in this month’s serv- 
ices. Let me suggest that you use the 
worship suggestions contained in the 
1957 Youth Week Packet. If your spon- 
sor or minister does not have this, write 
immediately to the Department of Pub- 
lication, National Council of Churches, 
120 East 23rd St., New York 10, New 
York. 75c. (See advertisement on the 
inside front cover of the September 1956 
International Journal. See also the 
article on page 13 of this issue, “Youth 
Week 1956 in Arlington, Virginia.” The 
1957 theme is “Consider Your Call,” 
which will be reinforced by the special 
January issue of the Journal, on church 
vocations, 
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off the Press 


Religious Living with 
Nursery Children 


By Phoebe M. Anderson. Boston, Pil- 
grim Press, 1956. 179 pp. $2.50. 


This book was prepared as a text in 
leadership education classes on the work 
of the nursery department, being 
produced for interdenominational use 
through the Co-operative Publication 
Association. It is also valuable for indi- 
vidual reading and study. 


The way a child grows as a Christian, 
the ways by which teachers grow in their 
skills and understanding of children, how 
the nursery department of a church 
should be set up and administered, the 
“why” and “how” of the church-spon- 
sored weekday nursery—all are discussed 
here. 


This is not a book of curriculum ma- 
terials and teaching methods, but it does 
lead the teacher to realize that he is in 
fact teaching children, not a lesson, and 
that this is accomplished through reli- 
gious living with nursery children by 
mature Christian teachers. 

This, then, is more than just another 
textbook. This book cuts through to the 
very heart of the business of religious 
education, the third dimension of the 
educational process that is peculiarly 
Christian—love. For each child there is 
a unique job to be done that is a little 
different from that needed by anyone 
else. The clue to effective teaching is 
the establishment of a relationship based 
on mature Christian love, which Mrs. 
Anderson refers to as “I-Thou” relation- 
ship. Within this relationship the de- 
velopmental task of the child is revealed 
and teaching can take place. 

This book will be of valuable help to 
all who are concerned with the religious 
growth of young children: parents, 
teachers, ministers, church school super- 
intendents, and nusery home visitors. 

Martian K. HERREID 


God in His World 


By Charles S. Duthie. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1956. 176 pp. $2.50. 

The author is a Scottish Congrega- 
tionalist educator who is also active in 
the work of the International Congre- 
gational Council. 

The sub-title, “a living theology to 
strengthen personal evangelism” is a 
good description of what the author has 
sought to present in God in His World. 
He shows his familiarity with the think- 
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ing of Paul Tillich and Nels Ferré, to 
both of whom he is deeply indebted, and 
of Brunner, Barth, Carl Adam, Forsyth, 
Baille, and others. The renewed interest 
in theology, the author believes, should 
lead to greater evangelistic effort. Evan- 
gelism ought to be undergirded with a 
sound theology. He shows that this is 
true as he describes in successive 
chapters his theme. In the eighth and 
ninth chapters the author discusses some 
of the more practical aspects of personal 
evangelism. The reader, however, will 
profit most from his discussion of a 
theological basis for evangelism. 
Ministers and teachers will receive 
help from this book. It should be of 
interest also to laymen, to whom the 
author seeks to speak in almost every 
chapter. 
Pavut L. SturcEs 


Teaching for Results 


By Findley B. Edge. Nashville, Broad- 
man Press, 1956. 230 pp. $3.00. 


This book has a good title. Everyone 
should teach church school “for results,” 
and in this book the Professor of Re- 
ligious Education at Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary drives home to 
every teacher the idea that he must have 
a specific purpose in mind and that he 
must measure success by what happens 
to pupils in their daily living. 

The results that Christian teachers seek 
are summed up by Dr. Edge under three 
headings: “knowledge, inspiration and 
conduct response.” By the first, he means 
knowledge of the Bible; by the second, 
Christian ideals and attitudes; by the 
third, specific responses in the pupils’ 
everyday relationships. While the author 
regards all as important, he is chiefly 
concerned in this volume with conduct 
response. 

Considerable space (chapters 6-11) is 
devoted to aspects of the lesson plan, 
with good sections on making aims very 
specific and making them personal in 
the. sense that we know our pupils 
well and plan with definite persons in 
mind. The importance of “securing 
carry-over” from class session to every- 
day life is made basic and emphasis is 
given to group decisions by the pupils 
as to what this carry-over should be. 
This is good; this reviewer could wish, 
however, that more emphasis might be 
given to guiding pupils into actual ex- 
periences that exemplify the desired 
way of life, rather than merely discuss- 
ing suitable conduct responses in class, 
with an agreement to go out into the 
week to put class decisions into prac- 
tice. 

This book holds up a high standard 
and is a challenge to every teacher to 
take his task seriously. Evidently South- 
ern Baptists surpass most of us in secur- 
ing attendance at “the weekly officers’ 
and teachers’ meeting” (chap. 14) and 
in having a teacher make “a monthly 
visit in the home” of each pupil; and for 
such devotion and achievement I salute 
them! 

Teaching for Results will be helpful 
to ministers, teachers, and Christian edu- 
cation committees. One could wish that 
it had an index and a bibliography. The 
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closing chapter on “The Importance of ti 


the church school rather than a project 
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the Teacher” contains a simple but | 
practical checklist on which the teacher | 
may rate himself, indicating improve- | 
ment plans. Dr. Edge does not attempt |) ©’ 
to cover the whole field of teaching ) 
methods, but his central emphasis upon | 
realizing results in Christian living is | 
much needed. t 
JOHN Lestre LOBINGIER 


Evangelism Through the 
Local Church 


By Roy H. Short. Nashville, Abingdon | 
Press, 1956. 126 pp. $2.00. | 

The author of this book is resident 
Bishop of the Nashville area of The 
Methodist Church. He has written out 
of vast experience in the church and with 
the spirit of one who has a living in- 
terest in evangelism. 


The author believes that evangelism 
is best done through the local church. 
“This pattern,” he says, “of planting the 4 
local church and encouraging it to do’ 
the. work of evangelism has been the 
basic pattern in evangelism among all 
evangelical groups in the United States 
for now some two hundred years and 
more.” He covers many aspects of 
evangelism in the local church’s program: 
preaching, the church school, the re- 
vival, family life, and so on. 


Several questions arise in the mind 
of the reviewer. Why, for instance, does 
the author, so well versed in the church, 
give such little or no attention to the 
need for a graded program of evangelism 
in the church school, with each teacher 
doing her part on the team and in ways 
suited to the child’s age and under- 
standing? Why isn’t the pastor’s class 
considered supplemental to the work of 


wholly separate from the church school? 
Moreover, why, in the discussion of 
community programs in evangelism, isn’t 
at least mention made of some of the 
community programs which have been 


developed more recently? 

This book will unquestionably be a 
source of inspiration to its readers. Its 
greatest asset, however, lies in the vast 
experience out of which it came rather 
than in the freshness of its ideas or new- 
ness of its approach. 

Paut L. SrurcEs 


The Paradoxes of Democracy 


By Kermit Eby and June Greenlief. 
New York, Association Press, 1956. 219 
pp. $3.50. 

“I rejoice whenever I make a good man 
a good convert to the rough and tumble 
of ipolitics, ..2 

“The peace .. . will not descend like 
a dove, but must be hammered out, 
compromise by patient compromise, de- 
cision by painful decision. . . . Help your 
children to find the precinct... .” 


“He has faith in democracy who knows 
what he believes, gets a base and organi- 
zation, and goes to work!” 

The social forces that threaten in- 
dividuality and the democratic process 
are here analyzed from the background 
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of the experience of the teacher and the 
labor union official, with faith in the full 
human personality derived from the 
Christian concept of life which underlies 


_ the democratic idea. 


R. L. Hunt 


_ Emotional Problems and 
* the Bible 


By George H. Muedeking. Philadephia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 188 pp. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is to answer 
the question, “Can the Bible help those 
| who are distressed by emotional prob- 
| lems?” The author holds that it can. He 
| also shows specifically in just what ways 
| it is of value and with equal insistence 
the limits of this help. He endorses the 
advice of the American Medical Associa- 
tion that general practitioners (among 
whom parish ministers are by implica- 
tion included) should refer to the trained 
psychiatrist psychotic, suicidal and 


' other dangerous patients, as well as those 


with psychoneuroses. 

Having set these limits he concludes 
the chapter by indicating the’ positive 
contributions which the Bible can make 


| to emotionally wrought persons: It helps 
| them to face life realistically. It releases 


the native healing powers. It focuses 
the mind on the present. It stimulates 
human honesty. It offers forgiveness. It 
makes for wholeness of the ego. 

Most of the remainder of the volume 
is then given to specifics regarding 
anxiety, guilt, hatred, love, and freedom. 
Creativity, purpose, and work for God, 


-he says, bring a joyous thrill to living. 


Inferiority feelings are banished by the 
biblical truth of our co-partnership with 
God. Lonesomeness disappears as one 
shares himself with the people of God. 
The new conflict between religion and 
psychology must be constructively re- 
solved. The author of this sound and 
practical volume makes a large contribu- 
tion to this resolution. It should be par- 
ticularly useful to pastors who feel the 

necessity of curing sick souls. 
Erwin L. SHAVER 


The Virgin Mary 

By Giovanni Miegge, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Westminster Press, 1956. 195 pp. $3.50. 

Pius XII opened the Marian year 
(1954) with a prayer: “Enraptured by 
the splendor of your heavenly beauty, 
we cast ourselves into your arms,” and 
concluded it by announcing that Mary’s 
body did not die but was miraculously 
carried up into heaven. 

The end is not yet. There is talk now 
of making this the Marian century. If 
Mary has not yet been deified, she is 
referred to in the Litany of Loretto as 
“Mother of our Creator” and elsewhere 
as the “complement of the Trinity.” 

In the 18th century, Pope Benedict 
XIV said: “The Assumption of the blessed 
Virgin is not an article of faith.” But 
that troubles the present “vicar of Christ” 
no more than the complete lack of 
biblical evidence for his recently pro- 
claimed dogma. Miegge shows that the 
new dogma also lacks the other two 
conditions ordinarily considered  es- 
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COME SEE A MAN ‘\ 
Grace Noll Crowell. 15 poems and 21 
meditations that invite today’s Chris- 
tians to come see the man Jesus. $1.50 U 
PRAYERS FOR LIVING g 
Compiled by Hazel T. Wilson. An 
anthology of 120 prayers. ° 
Regular edition @ 
Deluxe sheepskin edition $2. os -\) 
RICHES OF THE KINGDOM 
Grace Noll Crowell. 25 devotions for 
women, each consisting of a scripture 
passage, meditation, and prayer. $1.50 S 
WALKING IN THE LIGHT i 
Marjorie Wilkinson. Testimonies of & 
courageous people who have been e 
guided by God’s presence, $1 ° 
MASTERY 
E. Stanley Jones. The art of mastering 
life—practical daily help in richer, hap- 
pier living. $1.75 & 
Jane Merchant. 86 meditations in 
poetry and prayer, each centeréd around Wy" 
ap original poem. $1.50 
THE MATURE HEART e 
pointing the way toward a life of 
Christian maturity. $3.50 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE ° 
stories of the Bible in all their might ® 
and majesty. Illustrated. $3.95 
A LIFT FOR LIVING e 
Ralph W. Sockman. Dr. Sockman’s 
full, free, and forceful life. $2 
@ 
MEN OF THE HIGH CALLING ® 
Charles Neider, editor. An anthology 
of stories from the world’s great fiction \ ° 
HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS Y 
in the United States 
Frank S. Mead. The history, doctrines, 
organization, present status of 266 re- 


THINK ABOUT THESE THINGS 
Helen B. Emmons. 150 meditations 2 
(- 
Walter Russell Bowie. The timeless 
newest book—Christian help toward the 
about men of the cloth. $3.50 
ligious bodies. Revised edition. $2.95' e 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 
Walter Russell Bowie. A new and en- 
larged edition of a modern devotional 


classic. $1.50 


PATHS OF SHINING LIGHT 
Vera Idol. 19 meditations on God’s 
works of creation, each illustrated with 
a full-page photograph. $2.50 


THE GREATEST OF THESE . 
Jane Merchant. 86 devotions in i heity 
‘and prayer based on the 13th chapter 
of I Corinthians. Pocket size. $1.50 


ABUNDANT LIVING 
E. Stanley Jones. Dynamic, inspira- 
tional devotions for a full year. Pocket 
size. $1.75 


BE STILL AND KNOW 
Georgia Harkness. Poems and prayers 
on scriptural themes—for public or 
private worship. Pocket size. $1.25 


THE GLORY OF GOD 
Georgia Harkness. Devotional poems 
and prayers designed to bring peace to 
heart and mind. $1.50 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 
Walter Russell Bowie. The Church’s 
long story from the time of Christ to 
the present day. Illustrated. $2.95 


WHY YOU SAY IT 
Webb B. Garrison. The fascinating 
stories behind over 700 everyday words 
and phrases. Cleverly illustrated. $3.95 


HERE | STAND 
Roland H. Bainton. A yivid and de- 
finitive biography of Martin Luther. 
Richly illustrated. $4.75 


SAINTS WITHOUT HALOS 
Alvin E. Magary. Stories of over 
200 New Testament personalities—the 
rank and’ file of the early Church. $2 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
Christendom’s most comprehensive com- 
mentary in 12 volumes. Published 
volumes 1-ll... . ..Each, $8.75 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


LESSON ANNUAL — 1957 
Edited by Charles M. Laymon. Lesson 
analysis by Roy L. Smith. A comprehensive 
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sential, “the consensus of the earliest 
tradition, and theological value.” 

In narratives excluded from the canon, 
Mary’s family and early life are 
described, and the phenomena of her 
childhood. The veneration of Mary, how- 
ever, did not begin until the fourth 
century, when monks came to regard 
her as “supreme symbol of the ascetic 
ideal.” To this veneration have been 
added practices borrowed from the pagan 
cults which worship the eternal femi- 
nine. Concerning all this the author 
writes with a wealth of historical knowl- 
edge and remarkable balance of scholar- 
ship. Waldo Smith has done an eTective 
job of translation. 

In addition to authoritative treatment 
of a subject of critical importance, the 
reader will find here also many interest- 
ing side-lights on church history and 
doctrine, particularly Christology. He 
will come away with respect and ad- 
miration for the religious community 
from which this book emanates—the 
Waldensian Church, which is bearing 
such faithful witness almost in the 
shadow of the Vatican. 

The Anglican Church has formally 
stated that in proclaiming the dogma 
of the assumption, the Roman Church 
has “greatly injured the growth of 
understanding between Christians.” The 
reviewer suggests that readers may find 
help here also in combatting an Ameri- 
can perversion of the Gospel. Mary Baker 
Eddy, who wished to be called “Mother,” 
took a low view of marriage, asserted that 
“woman is the highest species of man,” 
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and thought that our age would conclude 
that “its greatest discoverer is a woman.” 
Mrs. Eddy thus takes her place in a 
succession that includes Astarte, Isis, 
Venus anid the blessed Virgin Mary. 
Followers of all these, if they come to 
Miegge with an open mind, will be per- 
suaded that “there is one mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus.” (I Timothy 2:5.) 

J. CARTER SwaIM 


Jesus 


By Charles Guignebert. New York, 
University Books, 1956. 563 pp. $6.00. 


Translated by S. H. Hooke (one of the 
makers of the Bible in Basic English), 
this volume consists largely of denials: 
“it is quite certain that Jesus was not 
born at Bethlehem” (p. 95). “There is 
not the slightest doubt that Jesus never 
utered the discourses attributed to him by 
the Gospels” (p. 235). “Jesus never be- 
lieved that he was the Messiah” (p. 284). 
“The Last Things which Jesus expected 
did not happen” (p. 537). 

The author regards his work (p. 410) 
as exemplifying historical method, and 
his purpose is not negative. The professor 
of the History of Christianity at the 
Sorbonne aims to point out how “a 
Christological religion” has replaced 


“the teaching of Jesus” (p. 318). Jesus, 
“belated scion of the Prophets,” regarded 
himself as “a herald of the’ expected 
Kingdom” (p. 295). Many incidents in the 
Gospels were invented by hagiographers 
eager to prove their belief that Jesus 


Rethinking the Christian Message 


New — and one of Dr. Pittenger’s most important books — a compelling state- 


fulfilled prophecy, while “Paul has de- — 
liberately sacrificed Jesus to Christ” (p. |} 
25). 

In Jesus, says Guignebert (p. 405), 
“we have not even to do with what we 
may call a man of genius, but only with 
a man of singular spiritual loveliness 
and breadth of humanity.” If this seems 
shocking, it is not very different from the 
findings of some of today’s theologians. 

“Jesus,” says Barth, “as an historical 
personage appears as a very ordinary, 
commonplace type of man. There is noth- 
ing of the genius about him.” Guig- 
nebert, however, has no high opinion | 
of theologians (p. 345), and is sure that — 
“the interests of theology must not be 
confused with the conclusions of his- 
torical criticism” {p. 338, note 3). 

Even the conservative student will 
acknowledge that some of his points 
are well taken, as the discussion of the 
date of Jesus’ birth and the length of his 
ministry; the insistence that those who 
find Jesus a psychological case do so only 4 
because “they have not the slightest | | 
knowledge of source criticism” (p. 171); 
the attempt to place Pharisaism in true 
perspective. 

With regard to the “historical method” 
by which the author has arrived at so 
many negations, there is much to be said 
on the other side. One of the Evangelists 
not only engaged in historical research 
but has carefully set out the principles 
of his study (Luke 1:1-4). Guignebert, 
however, has no special respect for Luke 
as an historian. Such a book as Jesus 
the Messiah, by William Manson, reminds 


ment of the need for “rethinking the Christian message” so that it meets the 
needs of today. Here is a challenging answer to one of our most burning 
questions: Why does Christianity so often fail to appeal to those most anxious 


to believe? 
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Christ in the Haunted Wood 


$3.25 


Foreword by Roger W. Blanchard +A book of basic faith to help bring hope 


and courage to everyday decisions. 


$2.75 


The Christian View of Sexual Behavior 


Highly recommended for marriage counseling by the Episcopal Churchnews, 


$1.50 


and edited by W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


Early Traditions About Jesus 
By James Franklin Bethune-Baker + This acquaints the layman with the findings 


of New Testament research. Ideal for study groups. 


The Faith of the Apostles’ Creed 


By James Franklin Bethune-Baker * The noted book which provides a simple, 
straightforward statement of Christian faith. 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Paper. $1.50 


Paper. $1.25 


Celebrating Our Fifth Anniversary 


International Journal of Religious Education 
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is that there are 20th century scholars 
who regard Luke’s view of historical 
probablity as sounder than Guignebert’s. 


Not recommended for the junior de- 
partment, nor for those who are teaching 
the ladies’ Bible class precisely as they 
were when they began sixty years ago. 
Commended to mature Christians who 
take seriously the injunction of I Peter 
‘ 8:15. Curriculum writers should find it an 
instrument for sharpening their judg- 
|ment, and a stern reminder that Gospel 
‘problems are not always as simple as 
church school literature has led people 
|to suppose. The reading of this book 
‘should be done in connection with that 
‘of a Cambridge historian, T. R. Glover: 
The Jesus of History. 
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A Treasury of the Cross 


By Madeleine S. Miller. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. 240. pp. $3.95. 


| “The mind staggers when it tries to 
_ estimate the number of crosses in the 
- world, each made because someone felt 
_ the symbol to be important and treasur- 
' able. One day in a church in Odessa 
we saw a young woman whose counte- 
/ mance was radiant. She was wearing a 
' soldier’s castoff coat, and in her worship 
she was using a cross and a rosary made 
from the raveled-out wool of a sweater, 
_ a symbol as effective for her purposes 
as any cross of enamel and silver.” 
_. Thus reads a paragraph on page 44 of 
_ this fascinating and well documented 
| study of Christian crosses—from the days 
| of our Lord to the present—indicative of 
Mrs. Miller’s extensive interest in and 
treatment of all types of crosses, from 
the most sublime to the very humblest. 


Mrs. Miller and her husband, J. Lane 
Miller, who made the photographs for 
the book, had collected crosses for 
years—a hobby which often dominated 
both leisure and pocketbook. A Treasury 
| of the Cross is an expression of their 
attempts “to reconstruct the radiance of 
the worshippers who developed the 
Christian symbols in their effort to make 
religion live in spirit and in truth.” 

The volume is divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with brief histories 
and descriptions of both ancient and 
modern crosses; the second consisting 
of An Anthology of the Cross. This in- 
cludes references to the cross in Scrip- 
ture, hymns, poems, and sayings about 
the cross. In addition, there is a “Glos- 
sary of Terms and Symbols in Religious 
Art and Liturgy,’ a bibliography and a 
carefully prepared index. 

Mrs. Miller writes in a lyrical style 
as arresting to the ear as to the eye. 
There is much beauty realized in her 
awareness of religious art as an aid to 
worship. There are whole sections of 
her book which are suitable for oral 
reading in some discussion groups—the 
chapter on “Crosses from the Lands of 
the Cross,’- for instance. This book may 


en ae 


become a standard reference and re- — 


source work. Certainly it is an important, 
appealing and welcome addition to any 
church library. 

W. J. Scuurine 


December, 1956 


The Holy Spirit in 
Christian Theology 


By George S. Hendry. Philadelphia, 
the Westminster Press, 1956. 128 pp. $2.50. 
To a subject so much neglected, this 
author proposes to set forth “the basic 
pattern of a Christian doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit.” He defines this as “the 
living action of God in the world.’ The 
five chapters deal with the relation of 
the Holy Spirit to Christ, God, the 
Church, the Word, and the Human 
Spirit. Of all the Christian doctrines, 
none is more difficult to comprehend, 
due first of all to the obscurity of the 
biblical testimony at the different “levels 
of apprehension.” Attention is called to 
the variations between the Synoptics, 
John and Paul. Sharp delineation is 
made between the Roman Catholic and 
Reformation views, the latter asserting 
“the doctrine of the Spirit in the Word 
in opposition to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the Spirit in the Church.” 
The author is a Calvinist and shows 
strong leanings toward the Barthian 
position. He is careful to point out the 
Hebrew and Platonic influences in the 
shaping of this all-important doctrine. 
Stites LEssLty 


Foundations of John 
Dewey's Educational 
Theory 


By Melvin C. Baker. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1955. 214 pp. $3.50. 


John Dewey’s Thought and 
Its Implications for 


Christian Education 


By Manford George Gutzke. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1956. 270 pp. $4.00. 

By their existence, these two disserta- 
tions are a tribute to John Dewey as a 
philosopher in education. 

Baker’s study is focused upon the 
early development of the ideas of John 
Dewey as expressed in his writings dur- 
ing the period from about 1890 to 1904, 
and a comparison of his theoretical out- 


- . AN INSPIRATION 
TO EVERY TEACHER 
PASTOR 


and 
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The 
Complete 
Commentary 


ORDER NOW! 
AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 
$Q75° 


W. A. WILDE 


COMPANY 
Publishers: BOSTON-MASS. 
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DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 
of Beauty 


for Christmas Giving 


For Children 

OUR FATHER, Thoughts and 
Prayers for Children, by Helen 
Link 

$1.75 9&6 pages 
PRAYER BOOK, for the Family 
Circle and for Personal Devo- 
tions, by Karl H. A. Rest 

$1.50 184 pages 


For Christian Youth 
For each day of the year, a Scrip- 


ture reading, a prayer, and a 


meditation: WINDOWS OF 
WORSHIP, GATES OF BEAU- 
TY, PATHWAYS OF PRAYER 
$1.50 each 384 pages each 


For Adults 
PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR 
HOME AND CHURCH by John 
Joseph Stoudt. Fresh transla- 
tions of Central European 
prayers of the 18th and 19th 
centuries 
$3.00 
FOLLOWERS OF THE WAY 
by Carl J. Scherzer. For those 
who find it necessary to snatch 
time for devotional reading 
$1.75 120 pages 
STRENGTH AND POWER, by 
Harold Peters Schultz. For the 
ill and those who minister to 
them 
$1.25 96 pages 
TRIBUTE TO JESUS, Songs of 
Faith and Devotion, by Edgar 
Daniel Kramer. Rhythmic verse 
$1.50 64 pages 


At your bookstore 


THE CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION PRESS 


1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


look with practice in his experimental 
school at the University of Chicago. 

Baker’s study is helpful in seeing why 
Dewey’s. writings have such varied in- 
terpretations by his many disciples. We 
would expect Dewey to be the first to 
say that since biology and other physical 
sciences from which he based his ex- 
pression of educational theory are chang- 
ing, there must be new formulations of 
philosophy in education, taking into ac- 
count all the changes in circumstances. 

Is the philosophy of experimentalism, 
as set forth by John Dewey, applicable 
to interpretation of the problem of edu- 
cation in religion? Gutzke answers, 
“Yes,” 

Gutzke’s thesis is that “Dewey’s em- 
phasis on the role of intelligence in all 
aspects of human experience is funda- 
mentally sound . . . the theory of intel- 
ligence set forth in his works is ap- 
plicable in the problems of religious 
experience. Professor Dewey has not 
worked systematically in this latter field, 
but he has repeatedly emphasized both 
the possibility and the importance 
of such extension of experimentalist 
thought.” 

“Dewey does not deny, as much as he 
may seem to ignore or perhaps even to 
neglect, the authenticity or the full sig- 


: 


Catalog and fine selection of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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nificance of the religious aspect of ex- 
perience .... 

“The one condition necessary for any 
datum to be ineluded in Dewey’s out- 
look is that it must actually have oc- 
curred. The nature and meaning of the 
event is held to be entirely grounded in 
the actual circumstances of that oc- 
currence. ... If ever religious experience 
occurs, it is by that fact authorized to 
provide data for reflection in the search 
for wisdom and understanding in the 
interpretation of the problems of men.” 

The author makes no application of 
these theories to curricula or current 
practices in schools of religion at any 
age level. That task remains. All will 
agree there is room for improvement in 
what we are doing in religious educa- 
tion, and we shall welcome all efforts 
to improve our practice. 

R. L. Hunt 


Think About These Things 


By Jane Merchant. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1956. 96 pp. $1.50. 


Families are in style again. With the 


coming of this renewed cultural pattern 
comes also a need for material for family 
worship. One helpful book will soon be 
standing on many kitchen tables, ready 
to add its bit to the Good News for 
families everywhere. It is the book of 
poems, Think About These Things and 
is written in the family idiom. Some of 
the poems are too much “sweetness and 
light” while others carry a crisp ring 
of truth. In one of these Miss Merchant 
indicates that she would not have stubbed 
her toe on prejudice if she had worn 
the “conformity to others” protection. 
But to enjoy freedom one must also risk 
pain, or, as she says, “And I wasn’t 
really sorry to see that he understood 
that it’s best to be vulnerable, if we 
must, and free!” 

The prayers and the scripture woven 
into each day’s thought all seem to make 
a unit and will be helpful for the family 
starting to search the scripture for the 
truth of the spirit. 

Containing a few excellent writings 
mixed with a lot of good, this book will 
take its place as it helps families to take 
one more step in their journey to a full 
understanding of the Realm of God. 

Minton HerrzmMan 


Understanding and Counseling 
the Alcoholic 


By Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 252 pp. $3.75. 

One book more or one book less on 
alcoholism will make very little difference 
in the drunkenness of America. This we 
are tempted to say as the books roll off 
the press and the intake of alcoholic 
beverages increases more rapidly than the 
population increase warrants. Howard J. 
Clinebell, Jr., has brought his book to us 
in an attempt to make a difference. 

This book should make a difference in 
our understanding of the cause of 
alcoholism; it should make a difference 
in our recognition of alcoholism as a 
symptom of neuroses; and it should make 
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‘Handwriting for Left-handed 


a difference in knowing our own 
sponsibility as ministers, church leaders, } 
and friends in dealing with the alcoholic | 
himself. oT 
Told in a charming readable style, thie 
“What - is - it - and - how - will - we - | 
deal-with-it” book is founded on gi 


and “The Ethical Problem of Alcoholism” |} 
should be required reading for all 
ministers. - |i 
Dr. Clinebell will give support to those | 
who feel there should be control placed |) 


He will give help to those who feel that 
alcoholism is not an inherited weakness. 
He puts fear into the hearts of those who. 
are now “battling” the progress in their | 
own “so-called weakness.” a 
“As long as the alcoholic thinks of his 
trouble as essentially a matter of will j)” 
power, he will tend not to seek help. ... {© 
But as soon as he accepts the sickness } 
conception and applies it to himself, he : 
will tend to take appropriate action to get | 
help. Those whose attitudes help per- | 
petuate the moralistic conception of 
alcoholism are thus unwittingly re- | © 
sponsible for pushing alcoholics deeper || © 
into the dark morass.” 
The minister is often in a position to |) 
be the key person to help the alcoholic | 

and his family to understand his sickness 
and how to gain health. \ he 
Miuton HEITZMAN | s 


Challenging Gifted Children |" 


By Jack W. Birch and Earl M. Mc- | 
Williams. 49 pp. 


i 


' 


Children 


By Luella Cole. 17 pp. 


Reaching the Mentally 
Retarded 


By Jack W. Birch and Godfrey D. 
Stevens. 44 pp. 


Retrieving the Retarded 
Reader 


By Jack W. Birch. 32 pp 


Bloomington, Illinois, Public School 
Publishing Company, 1955. Paper, each 
$1.00. 


While these booklets on “Teaching 
Exceptional Children in Every Class- 
room” are written for the public school 
teacher, the leader in the church school | 
will find them helpful in understanding | 
and guiding exceptional children in © 
Christian education as a group or as 
individuals. They contain information — 
on special methods to use with these 
children but, more important from the 
standpoint of the church school worker, 
they enable the reader to understand 
some of the emotional strains under 
which the exceptional child works and 
lives. 

Auice L. Gopparp 


_ Books for a growing leader 


(Continued from page 22) 


_ teachers and parents in leading a dis- 
cussion of each section. It may be pur- 
' chased from the same firm at the same 
' |price as the edition for youth. Invaluable. 


For workers with adults 


_ | Horizons for Older People, George 
|Gleason. Macmillan, 1956. $2.75. Based 
on wide research on what churches are 
- doing for older adults, this book is help- 
| ful for anyone who is working with older 
- | people. 
Fun for Older Adults, Virginia Stafford 
{ and Larry Eisenberg. Parthenon Press, 


- 1956. $1.00. In our concern to help 

‘youth and children through play we have 
often neglected the recreation of older 
people. This manual will help us plan 
with older men and women for games 
and stunts of various sorts that will not 
be too strenuous, but which will be 
amusing and enjoyable. Since many of 
the games and stunts were contributed 
by older adults themselves, they will un- 
doubtedly prove popular. It also lists 
creative activities that are interesting to 
older people. One of the early chapters 
gives guidance to workers with older 
adults in the church. 

Learning Together in Christian Fel- 
lowship. Sara Little. John Knox Press, 
1956. Practical ways of conducting Bible 
study in an adult church school class. 
“Group dynamics” is applied in a way 
that all Christian laymen can understand. 

An Adventure in Love, W. Taliaferro 

| Thompson. John Knox Press, 1956. $2.50. 
| With deep insight the author clearly sets 
| forth the basic factors which are neces- 
‘sary in creating and maintaining Chris- 
| tian love in the home, from infancy 
| through old age. 


| ‘General 


Leadership Library. Association Press. 
$1.00 each. This library is composed of 
small, practical books that are valuable 
resource materials for any church work- 
| er. Each volume is written by a person 
| of wide experience who makes helpful 
| suggestions in a given field. The title of 
_ each of the books indicates its contents: 
| How to Attend a Conference, Dorothea 
] F. Sullivan, 1954 
_ How to Be a Board or Committee 
; Member, Roy Sorenson, 1953 
| How to Be a Modern Leader, Lawrence 
__K. Frank, 1954 
How to Develop Better Leaders, Mal- 
| colm and Hulda Knowles, 1955 
| How to Help Folks Have Fun, Helen 
and Larry Eisenberg, 1954 
| How to Help People, Rudolph M. Wit- 
| tenberg, 1953 
| How to Lead Group Singing, Helen and 

Larry Hisenberg, 1955 

How to Plan and Conduct Workshops 
and Conferences, Richard Beckhard, 1956 

How to Plan Informal Worship, Winni- 
fred C. Wygal, 1955 

How to Use Audio-Visual Materials, 
_ John W. Bachman, 1956 
How to Work with Your Board and 
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Committees, Louis H. Blumenthal, 1954 

Leadership Pamphlets. The Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.A. has 
granted permission to the Board of Edu- 
cation of The Methodist Church to re- 
print six of their leadership pamphlets. 
The titles are: 

4220-C How to Lead Discussions 

4221-C Planning Better Programs 

4222-C Taking Action in the Commu- 
nity 

4223-C Understanding How Groups 
Work 

4224-C How to Teach Adults 

4225-C How to Use Role Playing 

Highly recommended. (Price: Less 
than six copies, per copy 35 cents. A 
complete set of the six pamphlets, $1.60. 
Price based on cash with order. Order 
from the Service Department, General 
Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn.) 

Prejudice and Your Child, Kenneth B. 
Clark. Beacon Press, 1955. $2.50. A 
study of the root causes of the hate and 
fear that many children have toward 
members of other races, particularly 
white and Negro children. The book is 
quite practical, with many descriptions 
of actual experiences that children have 
had with each other since the momentous 
decision of the Supreme Court on de- 
segregation. A useful and illuminating 
study. 

Studying Your Community, Roland L. 
Warren. Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. 
$3.00. A good resource rather than a 
book to read. It will help members of a 
church become better acquainted with 
conditions in their community, and it 


should inspire them to share in civic 
enterprises to make the community bet- 
ter. In addition to dealing with housing, 
education, recreation, health, family liv- 
ing, child welfare and other important 
matters, it has an excellent chapter on 
religious activities. 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts, 
Monroe Co., 147 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


AVS \WAME 


FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
DIRECTORS 


You are entitled to "preferred 
risk" life, health or accident 
insurance—if you are a pro- 
fessional director of religious 
education, seminary student, 
deaconess, minister or instruc- 
tor in a church-related school. 
Send for free bulletin. 


Established in 1900 
MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


10623 Ministers Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


The Upper Room is a Christmas gift that will say, every day through- 
out the year, “J am thinking of you.” For gift subscriptions, mail us 
your list of names and addresses with $2.00 for each 3 subscriptions, 
and we will send each a gift card in your name followed by six bi- 


monthly issues of The Upper Room. 


The Upper Room used as a greeting card carries the Christmas mes- 
sage far better than an ordinary card. 20 copies with 20 Christmas 
envelopes, $1.60; 50 copies with 50 envelopes, $4.00. 


Include with your other gifts a copy of The Upper Room for January- 


February. 
Order NOW from 


10 or more copies to one address, 7¢ each. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
34 Editions—28 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR CHURCH OR HOME 
An inspiring collection of one dozen full 
baee 35mm projection slides of the HOLY 

AND. Actual photographs of the place 


bs as Christ was born and Christianity be- 
gan. Ideal for lecturers, church groups and 
home. Satisfaction guaranteed. Full set of 
12 only $2.95. 


INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 9,'PA. 


The little boy at Mary’s 
house 
(Continued from page 3) 


The tinsel comes down, the carols 
fade, and we go on our forgetful way 
for another twelve-month. 

Did his coming make no difference? 
Oh, it did, it did! Before he came, it 
was only promise that God could 
touch the earth. After he came, 
it was a blessed fact. Before he came, 
divine love was a vision. After he 
came, it was reality. Before he came, 
men sought the way. After he came, 
men knew it. 

But still, we push the Saviour aside, 
for he would exact too great a price 
of our selfishness if we let him linger 
too long. His coming was promise, 
but it was also portent. He came to 
save his people from their sins, but 
he was set for the falling and the 
rising of many in Israel. 


PRAYER 

Oh, heavenly Babe, at this Christ- 
mas season, do thy full work in our 
hearts. Make them soft as thou al- 
ways dost, tender to little children, 
ready to sacrifice that the needy may 
be fed, compassionate to all. But, 
Christ of God, make them resolute to 
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drive war and prejudice out of the 
world, resolute to the casting down 
of strongholds, resolute to the victory 
of good will. Amen. 


Youth week 1956 in 
Arlington, Virginia 
(Continued from page 13) 


do for youth.” A minister from 
Washington was the speaker of the 
evening. In addition, the young peo- 
ple presented a series of five short 
skits representing scenes from the 
life of youth, showing how UCYM 
could be a part of everyday life. 
These were written by the members 
of the commissions, each portraying 
the work of one of the five commis- 
sions. 
and planning involved so many young 
people that a good attendance was 
assured. Actually 375 to 400 attended, 
with eighteen churches represented. 


During the first year of operation. 


each of the five commissions had at 
least one job to do. The Commissions 
on Faith, Citizenship, and Fellowship 
were involved in the two youth 
rallies. The Commission on Outreach 
aroused participation in the Chicks 
for Ecuador Project. The Witness 
Commission promoted a Christian 
Witness week end of visitation, March 
16-18. While each local church carried 
on its own visitation program, the 
council provided joint publicity and 
an outline of suggested procedure for 
the local church groups. 


How they evaluated their program 


Recently a meeting was held in 
which the officers of the first year met 
with those elected for next year, and 
together they evaluated the first year 
of the UCYM. In this discussion it 
was pointed out that many things 
helped to make the youth rallies suc- 
cessful. The following were men- 
tioned: 

1. Each program was worthy in 
content, had a pertinent message to 
offer. Also, each program used some 
special procedure or technique, had 
high standards of quality, sought to 
awaken youth to new ideas, to chal- 
lenge young minds to think, to 
imagine, to grow. 

2. Each program was planned by 
the youth and presented by them in 
person. 

3. Many young people had a part 
in the planning and in the service. 
They represented many churches. 

4, Each youth participant had re- 
hearsed his or her part in the sanc- 
tuary the day before the program was 
to be presented. Even the Fellowship 
Commission practiced the presenting 
of games. 

5. Publicity was an important part 
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The skits, service, publicity, 


of the planning. Television, new 

papers, monthly UCYM news sheets ' 
and posters were used. But most im= 
portant was the enthusiastic word- 
of-mouth publicity by the couneil 
members. They told their yout 

groups about the rallies, talked abo 4 S 
them at school, and saw to it tha - 


every church youth group ne 
about the programs. 

6. Prayer was a part of all 
planning and the conclusion of 
hearsal time together. 

In this evaluation the group noted || 
other principles that they felt should, | 
be continued in the general activities | 
of the youth council. 

1. The executive group should be || 
representative of as many churches as | 
possible. it 

2. Persons selected for leadership | i). 
should have time to give to the pro-_ 
gram and should be the most capable 
persons available. \ 

3. Each commission should have a | 
job. I 

4. Council meetings should have | | 
some time for sharing of program | 
ideas of what the local groups are 
doing, and for recreation. t 

5. All high schools and all com- | 
munities in the county should be } 
represented on the executive com- | 
mittee. } 

6. Prayer and devotion should be | 
a part of all council, commission, and } | 
committee meetings. The spiritual || 
quality and personal devotion of each | | 
council member is of greatest im- } 
portance. | 

7. The young people should be en- | 
couraged to create, develop, and use | 
their own ideas. hh 

Probably the greatest single factor || 
leading to a successful year for the 
Arlington UCYM was the excellent 
group of officers and council members. | 
The young people who undertook to | 
lead the movement decided in the be- | 
ginning that it was important enough © 
for them to sacrifice other things in || 
its favor. They became enthusiastic |) 
and passed their enthusiasm on to | 
others. They accepted responsibility. | 
Much of the initiative came from © 
them. 

Some fine behind-the-scenes sup- 
port was given by members of the | 
Arlington Council of Churches, by |) 
ministers and directors of Christian 
education of the local churches. Two © 
men helped a great deal in launching © 
the program, the Rev. Charles Book, 
Minister of Education of Trinity Pres- | 
byterian Church, Arlington, and Mr. | 
Bryson Couvillon of the Washington | 
Federation of Churches. 

Materials for the 1957 Youth Week | 
observance were listed on the inside | 
front cover of the September issue of | 
the Journal. 1 
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's Happening 


What 


| 
North American Youth at 


Inter-American 
Consultation 

| NEW YORK, N.Y.—Twelve young 
' people and youth leaders from the United 
States will be delegates to the Second 
"United Christian Youth Conference of 


i 


-UCYM Delegation to the Inter-American Consultation 
Barranquilla, Colombia, December 10-20, 1956 


Standing, left to right: 
| Cuartes H. Boytes, Jackson, Missis- 
| sippi, national chairman of the UCYM 
(Methodist) . 
| Bos Van Court, Cleveland, Ohio 
| (American Baptist). 
| Guapven Scurock, Middlebury, Indiana 
| (Church of the Brethren). 

Barry Kern, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
| (Evangelical and Reformed). 
| Seated, left to right: 
Mary Lov Avita, San Antonio, Texas 
| (Methodist). 
: 


| GrorcE Wiutuiams, Cleveland, Ohio 
| (African Methodist Episcopal). 
| Gay Lrrttz, Clever, Missouri (Presby- 
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the Western Hemisphere, to be held in 
Barranquilla, Colombia, December 20-23, 
1956. This is the fourth ecumenical con- 
gress held by ULAJE (Union Lation- 
americana de Juventudes Evangelicas), 
a federation of ten member movements 
of evangelical youth covering much of 
South and Central America. Previous 
gatherings have been held at Lima, Peru; 
Havana, Cuba; and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. It is expected that 100 dele- 
gates will participate in this year’s con- 
gress. 

The Congress is open to young people, 
on quota, from all of Latin America. 
The tentative theme is “Religious Free- 
dom and Social Justice.” It is expected 
that the North American delegates will 
be able to make presentations and lead 
discussions on two subjects of special 
interest to South American youth: the 
responsibility of youth in the witness of 
the church and in public life; and the 
race problem. The Latin Americans will 
be expected to make presentations and 
lead discussions on the subjects: religious 


terian U.S.). 


Also among the delegation, but not 
shown here are the following: 


Herminge DeBoer, Owatonna, Min- 
nesota (Presbyterian U.S.A.). 
PauL Crow, Lexington, Kentucky 


(Disciples) . 
Jean McCarter, Berkeley, California 
(Congregational Christian). 


ETHEL SHELLENBERGER, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (Evangelical and Re- 
formed). 


JoHN Woop, Associate Executive Sec- 
retary of the UCYM, New York City 
(Methodist) . 


freedom, the democratic society, and the 
Indian problem. Where feasible an ex- 
change of materials on the themes to 
be studied has been arranged, so that 
each delegation may come with some 
understanding of the problems being 
considered. 

Bible study will have a prominent place 
in the meeting, this being led by Vatpo 
Cattanp of Uruguay. Other outstanding 
leaders from Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, and 
Chile have been invited to speak to the 
Congress. 

Tn order to let people of the community 
attend some of the sessions, the Plan- 
ning Committee hopes to have the open- 
ing session in the local theatre, the 
closing session in the Presbyterian 
church, and convocations for boys and 
girls. There wil also be a fellowship 
supper shared with the local people. 


Death of Dr. Longman 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Word has come of 
the death on October 20 of the Rev. C. 
W. Loneman, at the age of 72. Mr. 
Longman was director of leadership edu- 
cation, and later of the Christian home 
life program, for the Disciples of Christ, 
from 1937 to 1943. From 1944 to 1950 he 
was executive secretary of the Illinois 
Church Council. Mr. Longman was very 
active in the leadership education, ad- 
ministration and field work committees 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education. 


| New Staff Members 


at National Council 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—At its September 
meeting the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches elected the 
following persons to the executive staff: 


Tue Rev. Mark SHEDRON, former chap- 
lain and training supervisor for the 
Federal Correctional Institution in Ash- 
land, Kentucky, to become Executive 
Director, Department of Pastoral Serv- 
ices, in the Division of Christian Life and 
Work, effective immediately. 

THe Rev. L. Paut JacquitH, formerly 
director of the Wesley Foundation of the 
University of Wisconsin, to become Di- 
rector of the University Christian Mis- 
sion, in the Joint Department of Evan- 
gelism, effective immediately. 

Tue Rev. Encar B. Smiru, formerly 
minister of St. Paul’s Methodist Church 
in New Bedford, Mass., to become re- 
ligious education director at Sherman 
Institute in California, for the Division 
of Home Missions, effective immediately. 

Miss Dorotuy NossETT, resigning as an 
area secretary of the National YWCA, to 
become the general director’s assistant 
for finance and office administration in 
the General Department of United Church 
Women, effective January 1, 1957. 

Mr. Hersert T. Minter, formerly di- 
rector of social work for the Cleveland 
Church Federation, to become associate 
executive director of the Department of 
Social Welfare, effective immediately. 

Announcement has also been made of 
the appointment of the Rev. Wu D. 
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CAMPBELL as associate executive di- 
rector of the Department of Racial and 
Cultural Relations. His office will be at 
Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. Campbell will 
seek to aid churches as they deal with 
problems of race relations in the light of 
their Christian convictions. He was 
formerly director of religious life at the 
University of Mississippi. 


Personals 


CONCORD, N.H.—The New Hamp- 
shire Council of Churches recently an- 
nounced the election of the Rev. Epwin 
T. Cooxe to the office of Executive Sec- 
retary, to succeed Dr. Wuitney S. K. 
YEAPLE, who resigned last December. 

_ Mr. Cooke has been district Super- 
intendent of the Southern District of 
Methodist Churches in New Hampshire 


Director of Religious Edu- 


WANTED: cation—Full time, prefera- 


bly unmarried—Church school 500; church 


membership 600. Located in a city of 18,000. 
Ideal climate all year. 


For further information contact: 
Rey. Kenneth Carson, Graham Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Coronado, Calif. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance. Interest and collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 


iy THE REV. KYLE 
; CHURCH BULLETIN 
ig a comuyie ey. 
ILLUMINATED oY 
Assos re 
TEL 
INTERCRAMCEASLE 
STUER BULLETINS 
WILLLAST A 
LIFETIME 


FOR ME, SANTA? 


THE NEW YORK CITY MISSION SOCIETY has 
played Santa Claus to boys and girls as well as 
older folks for 144 years. 

YOU CAN BE SURE the Society will distribute 
the Christmas gladness you would like to share 
with those less fortunate. 

YOUR GIFT NOW will help City Mission plan 
for thousands of girls and boys of New York City 
who would otherwise have no Christmas. ; 

YOU'LL HAVE A MERRIER CHRISTMAS if you 
share it by sending your check of any amount 
today. 


Here is my contribution of $. 
Pear were ee apc cect pm 
hd lcass | si ers aks poet 


Please make check payable to 


THE NEW YORK CITY MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd Street, New York 10 


(gifts are deductible from income tax) 


ee 


for the past six years and has served 
on the executive committee of the New 
Hampshire Council as a Methodist rep- 
resentative. He has served several of the 
larger Methodist churches in the state 
and from 1940-45 he was Chaplain in the 
U.S. Army. He has been actively in- 
terested in interdenominational work 
and has also served as president of the 
New Hampshire Bible Society, having 
that office at the present time. He took 
up his work with the Council on No- 
vember first. 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn—tThe Rev. 
Wittam S. Hicks, pastor at the Ithaca, 
New York, First Baptist Church, re- 
signed to accept the position of Execu- 
tive Director of the Council for Inter- 
Church Cooperation at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Hicks is a former president 
of the Tompkins County Council of 
Churches and of the Ithaca Ministerial 
Association. 

AUSTIN, Texas—The Rev. Ropert D. 
FRONTERHOUSE has been elected Executive 
Secretary of the Austin Council of 
Churches. He succeeds the Rev. A. Brr- 


TRAM MiLLtER who has resigned to accept - 


a pastorate in Vermont. His office is in 
the Y.M.C.A. Building, 700 Guadalupe. 

Mr. Fronterhouse is also employed as 
the Associate Boys’ Program Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. He is a Baptist minister, 
and received his B.D. from the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School in Berkeley, 
California. He has worked for the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society among 
the Hopi Indians in Arizona. 


@ Problems of choice 


at the future 


JUST ADD PEOPLE AND STIR 


Try this easy-to-use “Living Right at Our Work” 
kit in your church groups. Discover through 
their discussions how to put right principles to 
work in everyday experiences. 


30 TALK-PROVOKING SITUATIONS IN 


@ How to work out your attitudes toward others 
and how to meet their attitudes toward you 


@ Where, when and how to give and take advice 


@ The way you look at it, at the problem, 


@ Giving right leadership, following right 
leadership, earning confidence 


TO TALK OVER IN A LIVELY WAY 


For further information write “Living Right,” Department B, International 
Journal of Religious Education, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


HARRISBURG, Pa—Mnkr. Ira C. Sas- 
SAMAN, general secretary of the Pennsyl- 


vania State Council of Christian Edu- |} 
cation, has accepted the newly created }) 


position of director of Christian education | 
for the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
United Lutheran Church in America, © 


effective Nov. 30. Headquarters for the |} 
new office is 2600 N. Third St., Harris- |} 
burg. Mr. Sassaman’s duties will include |} 


the development of congregational pro- | 


grams of Christian education, the Sun- |) 
church |) 
schools, as well as work with the synod- 1] 
ical assembly for church workers, camp- | 


day, weekday and _ vacation 


ing programs, and workshops. 


Alice Goddard Goes to 
South America 
NEW YORK, N.Y—Mrs. 


Autce L.. ) 


Gopparp, director of children’s work for | 
the National Council of Churches, left | 
early in November for a trip to South | 
America, where she planned to do work } 
for the American communities overseas | 
and to~see some of the work of the na- | 


tional churches. 


and. Bible Lands Sunday School Unions, 
but this trip was cancelled at the last 


minute because of the political situation | 


in that area. 
Mrs. 


well as travel. 


5 Guides for 5 or 
30 Meetings 


5 35mm Filmstrips 
5 Short Recordings 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Goddard is on sabbatical leave | 
from the National Council of Churches, | 
and her plans include rest and study as | 


| 


Mrs. Goddard had ex- |, 
pected to go to the Near East for cur- | 
riculum conferences with the Egyptian | 


Hundreds of filmstrips and color Slidesets for every age 
group are fully described, with suggested uses, in this big 
52-page catalog. To help you plan your lessons and pro- 
grams more easily, these authoritative SVE filmstrips are 
grouped under eight major headings: God, Old Testament, 
New Testament, Bible History and Background, The 
Christian Church, Christian Living, Worship and Holidays. 
Included under each heading are complete filmstrip listings 
of Cathedral Films and Church Screen, which are available 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


Send for your 
free copy 


This useful new catalog will 
help you plan your audio- 
visual programs, and will 
simplify your selecting 
materials and equipment. 


as @ SRE 


ee SOE 


Scone 
sont 


through SVE dealers. Slidesets and 2x2 slides are similarly 
grouped in a separate section. Throughout the catalog are 
reproductions of actual frames from the filmstrips, and 


illustrations of 2x2 slides. 


NEW CONVENIENCE—A new feature is the “topical 
index” for quickly locating by subject all cataloged filmstrips 
andcolorSlidesets pertaining to that specific subject. In addi- 
tion, there is a complete alphabetical index by individual title. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send my copy of the new 1957 SVE Protestant Religious Catalog, without 
charge or obligation. 
OJ Include name of my authorized SVE dealer 


Name. 


Church_ 


Address 


City. Zone. State 
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Widely Acclaimed in °56 


Fyxven Better in 257 


the international 
lesson annual 


1957 


edited by CHARLES M. LAYMON lesson analysis by ROY L. SMITH 


An all-new comprehensive commentary on the International Sunday School Lessons for teachers and 
students of adult Bible classes. This second volume in a series of annual lesson helps offers for every 
Sunday in 1957 these special features: 

. TEXT: complete texts in both King James and Revised Standard versions 
. EXPLANATION: special meanings in the Bible passage not readily gained from the text alone 
. APPLICATION: a penetrating analysis of what the Bible text means in terms of our life today 
. TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: step-by-step suggestions and outlines for making the lesson clear to the class 
. UNIT ORGANIZATION: lessons are grouped into units so that the reader is able to see the reélation- 
ships of the individual lessons in the unit to one another 
. ARTICLES ON SPECIAL Days: articles on days such as Whitsunday and Christmas by outstanding 
religious writers. 
PLUS 


*ANNOTATED DAILY BIBLE READINGS * AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCES 
*MAPS AND LINE DRAWINGS 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 

Roland H. Bainton Walter Russell Bowie Daisy L. Dozier Rhoda Edmeston 
Nels F. S. Ferré Floyd V. Filson Harland E. Hogue E. Stanley Jones 
Francis E, Kearns Dwight E. Stevenson Howard E. Tower Kyle M. Yates 


448 Pages 6 x 9 Inches ONLY $2.95 


at all bookstores ABINGDON PRESS 
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